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Chronicle 


The War.—On the British front in France there has 
been practically no activity. Further south, however, the 
Germans have made a number of vigorous assaults on 

: the French lines from St. Quentin to 
were og a, pe Verdun; in none of these did the Ger- 

ae gain any permanent advantage. 
In the Verdun sector the French advanced about three- 
quarters of a mile on a front of about two miles be- 
tween the Avocourt Wood and Hill 304. 

During the week the Russians in Galicia south of the 
Dniester have come to an abrupt standstill, and their 
efforts, for the most part unsuccessful, have been mainly 
concerned with holding the Lomnica River against 
strong counter-attacks by the Austro-German armies, 
which have been heavily reinforced. The Russians suc- 
ceeded in taking several towns near Halicz, but were 
subsequently obliged to retire from them. Later they 
were forced to evacuate the town of Kalusz and to with- 
draw from it to the east bank of the Lomnica; they also 
lost Novica. The Russians have also been in serious 
difficulties north of the Dniester, where the Austro- 
Germans were at first partially successful in a battle 
fought east of Brzezany. Later, however, they attacked 
the Russians on a twenty-five-mile front in the same 


sector and drove them back west of the city of Tarnapol. | 


It is said that the ineffectiveness of the Russian defense 
at all these places was due in large measure to the dis- 
order prevailing among their troops, and in some in- 
stances to their actual refusal to fight at crucial mo- 
ments. 

The Administration Food bill, already passed by the 
House, was finally passed by the Senate on July 21 by a 
vote of 81 to 6 in the very much altered form given it by 
the bipartisan conference. The bill 
will now go to conference of the two 
houses in which the differences be- 
tween the Senate and House drafts of the measure will be 
settled. It is expected that the House conferees will ac- 


The Administration 
Food Bill 


cept the Senate form of the bill without serious difficulty. 
The prohibition clause, which constitutes the thirteenth 
section, in that part which is admitted to be unconstitu- 
tional, will probably be amended so®as to read “ reason- 
able compensation”’ instead of the present wording, which 
fixes the price to be paid by the President for the distilled 
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liquors which he is empowered and directed to comman- 
deer. 

An important addition to the first section was made by 
directing the President to appoint a board of Food Ad- 
ministration, consisting of three members, each of whom 
is to receive a salary of $7,500 a year, and one of whom is 
to be a farmer, actually engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil. The President’s appointments are subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. Another important amendment, 
incorporated into the bill as the twenty-third section, pro- 
vides for the appointment by the respective houses of a 
joint committee of the Senate and the House, consisting 
of ten members, three Democratic and two Republican 
Senators, and three Democratic and two Republican Rep- 


resentatives. The work of the Committee is as follows: 


It shall be the duty of said Committee to keep itself advised 
with regard to the expenditure of all appropriations bearing on 
the conduct of the war made by Congress and the contracts 
relating thereto made by officers of the executive departments, 
on request, to keep said Committee fully advised as to such ex- 
penditures and contracts. 

Such Committee shall confer and advise with the President 
of the United States and the heads of the various executive 
departments, commissions, voluntary boards or other organiza- 
tions connected with the conduct of the war with a view to 
safeguarding expenditures and shall report to Congress from 
time to time in its own discretion or when requested to do so 
by either branch of Congress. 


The bill confers on the President the power to control 
food, feeds and fuel, including gasoline and kerosene, 
and in particular to regulate, when necessary for effective 
prosecution of the war, production, transportation, dis- 
tribution, apportionment and storage of coal and coke, to 
fix prices and establish wage rates for operators of such 
industries. It authorizes him to direct the Board of Food 
Administration to determine a fair price for wheat with 
a minimum price of two dollars a bushel, from the date 
of the passage of the bill up to July 1, 1919. It prohibits 
the use of a food, food materials or feeds in the produc- 
tion of distilled liquors, except for Governmental, indus- 
trial, manufacturing, scientific and medicinal purposes, 
and directs the President to take over for the Govern- 
ment all distilled liquors in bonded warehouses and to 
forbid the importation of distilled liquors during the war. 
It appropriates $2,500,000 for the rent and.salaries of 
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minor officials employed in the proposed food control 
and $150,000,000 for its general operation. 

The aviation bill, which carries with it an appropria- 
tion of $640,000,000 for the creation of an air fleet, 
passed the Senate on July 21 without a roll call. The 

two amendments which had been of- 

fered were rejected and the bill goes 

to the President in the form given to 
Senator Hardwick’s amendment, which 
proposed striking out the clause authorizing the Presi- 
dent to make use of the selective draft to bring the avia- 
tion corps up to its full strength, was defeated by a vote 
of 66 to 12. .The other amendment which was offered by 
Senator Owens and provided for the establishment of a 
Government commission to supervise the expenditure of 
the appropriation was also defeated. Details of the 
plans for the building of the airships and its personnel 
are not known, but it is stated that about 22,000 aero- 
planes and 100,000 men will compose it. During the first 
year it is hoped that about 3,500 airships will be built 
and manned. 

The second step towards raising the armies of con- 
scription began last week in Washington when Secretary 
Baker blindfolded, took from the urn containing 10,500 
capsules, each containing a number, 
the number 258. Seven other high 
officials also drew numbers, and then 
the clerks settled down to the work of drawing the re- 
maining numbers. General Crowder drew the last, which 
was 3,217. The drawing has prepared the way for deter- 
mining the order in which the 9,650,000 men who regis- 
tered on June 5 shall be called to the colors. As a pre- 
liminary to this drawing, 4,557 local exemption boards 
had arranged alphabetically the names of the registrants 
in their districts, and assigned to each a number. The 
drawing at Washington determined the order in which 
men holding these numbers are to be summoned to mili- 
tary service, supposing they are found to be physically 
qualified and have not been granted exemption. 

Most of the remaining work of selecting the first army 
of conscription devolves upon the State authorities. Af- 
ter the Governors have assigned to each exemption dis- 
trict within their States the number of men it must fur- 
nish to take its share in making up the quota that must be 
furnished by the entire State, a list will be made up for 
each exemption district containing twice as many names 
as will be actually required to make up the quota of that 
district. All those on that list must report for medical 
examination to test their physical fitness for military 
service, and they will be rated as accepted or rejected. 
Those who are accepted, if they claim exemption, must 
submit their case to the exemption boards. The final list 
for each district will be made up in the order in which 
the numbers were drawn at Washington. Thus all those 
holding the number 258, not declared physically unfit and 
not exempted, will be the first on the list. 

Dr. George Michaelis, the new German Chancellor, 


The Aviation 
Bill 


it by the House. 


The Selective 
Draft 
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called Field Marshal von Hindenburg and General Lu- 
dendorff into his first conference with the Reichstag 
leaders on July 16, the Crown Prince 
having left Berlin the day before. On 
July 20 the Reichstag voted without 
discussion the third reading of the bill providing for a 
war credit of 15,000,000,000 marks (before the war 
equivalent to $3,750,000,000), the minority against the 
measure being independent Socialists. The Reichstag 
also voted the majority peace resolution by a vote of 
214 to 116, with seventeen not voting. The resolution 
reads: 


As on August 4, 1914, so on the threshold of the fourth year 
of the war, the German people stands upon the assurance of the 
speech from the throne: “We are driven by no lust of con- 
quest.” Germany took up arms in defense of its liberty and 
independence and for the integrity of its territories. The 
Reichstag labors for peace and a mutual understanding and last- 
ing reconciliation among the nations. Forced acquisitions of 
territory and political, economic and financial violations are in- 
compatible with such a peace. The Reichstag rejects all plans 
aiming at an economic blockade and the stirring up of enmity 
among the peoples after the war. The freedom of the seas must 
be assured. Only an economic peace can prepare the ground 
for the friendly association of the peoples. ; 

The Reichstag will energetically promote the creation of in- 
ternational juridical organizations. So long, however, as the 
enemy governments do not accept such a peace; so long as they 
threaten Germany and her allies with conquest and violation, the 
German people will stand together as one man, hold out un- 
shaken and fight until the rights of itself and its allies to life 
and development are secured. The German nation united is 
unconquerable. The Reichstag knows that in this announcement 
it is at one with the men who are defending the Fatherland; 
in the heroic struggles, they are sure of the undying thanks of 
the whole people. 


The Reichstag and 
Peace 


Chancellor Michaelis in his first Reichstag speech de- 
clared that no parley was possible as long as the Entente 
Allies demanded the cession of any German territory. 
He defended the U-boat war on the plea that England 


- by her illegal blockade had forced the undersea boat 


into Germany’s hand, and amid the cheering of the mem- 
bers he declared that the Empire would use the sub- 
marine for the purpose of shortening the war. Peace 
only that guaranteed the inviolability of German territory 
could be acceptable. The German press was divided in 
its opinion of the Chancellor’s speech, while the London 
and Paris press were unanimous in declaring that an 
early peace is now out of the question. 


Ireland.—The Cork Weekly Examiner editorially 
analyzes the statement made recently by the Rt. Rever- 
end Dr. Cohalan, Bishop of Cork, with regard to the 
coming Convention. The Bishop, says 
the Cork journal does not exaggerate 
the. meaning or the importance of the 
assembly. Dr. Cohalan simply states that a convention 
has been offered by the Government, and is being formed 
to frame a constitufion for Ireland, which would be ac- 
cepted by North and South. He deals with the allega- 
tion that the delegates are not representative of the 


The Bishop of Cork 
and the Convention. 

















present feeling of the Irish people by pointing out that 
even if a new election took place, a minority nearly equal 
in number to the majority would assert that their views 
were not represented. He admits that the constitution 
of the convention may not be perfect, but thinks that it 
is better to give it a fair chance and reserve criticism un- 
til its recommendations have been made. Dr. Cohalan 
also indicates that the Convention will be engaged in 
highly technical work, not ordinary administrative work, 
and while its opponents are assailing its representative 
character, the men from the North are studying Consti- 
tutional questions, so as to drive a better bargain. 

In speaking of the policy of the Sinn Fein, the Bishop 
classifies under these four heads, the various positions 
possible under it: (1) Physical force, (2) abstention 
from Parliament, (3) attendance at Parliament, and, (4) 
representation at the Peace Conference on behalf of an 
Irish republic. The first, he rules out. Abstention from 
Parliament, the prelate affirms, would mean that Ireland 
would be governed without being represented. This 
would entail taxation without check and the passing of 
measures detrimental to Irish interests. The third pos- 
sible policy, Sinn Feiners going to Parliament, would 
mean only a change of representation and would require 
a United Ireland behind Sinn Fein, a condition not yet 
reached in the country. The fourth possible Sinn Fein 
formula, an appeal to the Peace Conference, to secure 
an Irish republic, would mean, according to the Bishop, 
discarding the substance and attempting to grasp at the 
shadow. 

By an order in Council the Government has prohibited 
either by publication or by speech the giving of any re- 
port of the proceedings of the Convention. Only reports 
officially authorized will be allowed to pass. Offenders 
are liable to punishment under the Defense of the Realm 
Act. On the day preceding the order, the Factionist, the 
Sinn Fein organ, was suppressed by the Government and 
its plant seized by the police. This seizure followed that 
of the Kilkenny People, a weekly Sinn Fein paper con- 
ducted by Edward T. Keane. It is felt that the suppres- 
sion of the journal on the eve of the parliamentary elec- 
tion to replace Patrick O’Brien, Nationalist, is likely to 
assist the Sinn Feiners and prejudice any Constitutional- 
ist candidate. 


Mexico.—On July 20 our State Department an- 
nounced that it had released for shipment into Mexico 
2,700,000 rounds of ammunition bought some time ago 
by the Carranzistas and held in 


.Embargo Lifted Texas. The request for the release 


was made by the Mexican Ambas- 

sador, Bonillas, and was supported by our Ambassador 
to Mexico, Henry P. Fletcher, who had come from 
Mexico to confer with President Wilson and Secretary 
of State Lansing. The reasons for lifting the embargo 
were set forth by the State Department in these words: 
The Mexican Government represented to the Department of 
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State that it was in urgent need of the ammunition and that it 
was absolutely necessary for safeguarding important lines of 
communication and to afford protection in the outlying districts 
to American and other foreign interests engaged in the produc- 
tion of war material essential to the United States at this time. 
Therefore, in response to a request from the Mexican Govern- 
ment, the Department of State has informed the Mexican Gov- 
ernment that it will release for shipment into Mexico 2,700,000 
rounds of ammunition belonging to the Mexican Government. 
This ammunition was ordered and paid for by the Mexican 
Government prior to the embargo on the shipment of arms and 
ammunition into Mexico, and has been held in storage on the 
border for more than a year and a half. 

The Carranzista papers were enthusiastic in their 
praise of this act of the United States. The editorials, 
together with the statement of our Government, show 
that Carranza has little or no power in Mexico. The 
bandits are both numerous and active, especially in the 
vicinity of large cities. Villa is reported to be near Mon- 
terey and other chiefs are also in the field. Dispatches 
of July 20 reported an engagement between Mexicans 
and a small American border-patrol. Some 500 shots 
were exchanged across the Rio Grande, at Ojo de Agua, 
eight miles southwest of Mission. No blame is attached 
to Carranza on account of this skirmish. In fact, 
report has it that the First Chief is anxious to placate 
American opinion in order to get a loan of $100,000,000 
from the United States. On July 14 there was a signifi- 
cant article on this subject in the Washington Post, to 
the effect that a group of Americans and Mexicans, re- 
siding in Washington, in the pay of Carranza, are striv- 
ing to bring about the loan. Shortly after this statement 
appeared our Department of State denied, for the second 
time, that the United States intended to lend money to 
Mexico. 

Since the beginning of his Pontificate, his Holiness 
Benedict XV has been keenly interested in Mexican af- 
fairs. He has followed events closely and has a remark- 
able grasp of the great problem, es- 
pecially as it affects the interests of 
morality and religion. He has re- 
cently given new evidence of his zeal in the cause of 
righteousness by this letter to the Mexican Hierarchy : 


The Pope and the 
Mexican Hierarchy 


To THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BisHops OF MEXIco 
BENEpIcT XV Pope 
To Our Venerable Brethren, Health and Apostolic Blessing. 


By many a testimony you are well aware of the deep solicitude 
with which Our mind, from the beginning, has regarded the 
trials to which the Catholic Church has been subjected in your 
country on account of the political convulsions and disturbances ; 
and you know that, despite the great distance which separates 
Us from you, We are sharing your distresses and sufferings. 
The motive for addressing you on this occasion is your recently 
published protest against the new political Constitution of 
Mexico, promulgated at Querétaro on the fifth of February of 
this year. Indeed, we have read over and over, and as carefully 
as the gravity of the subject demands, the document published 
by your common consent. We see shining forth in it, just as 
We fully expected, your earnest endeavor to defend the Divine 
rights of the Church, your effort to safeguard the faith of your 
peoples, an effort so much the greater as the waves that tossed 
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you about grew the more violent, and your deep-seated love of 
your country, whose prosperity, as you rightly assert, cannot be 
sepafated from the reverence due to the ancient religion. While 
your remonstrance abounds with sentiment which every fair- 
minded person must approve, every one must admit that it is 
based on many solid reasons, for some of the prescriptions of 
the new law utterly ignore the sacred rights of the Church, and 
others directly oppose these rights. Therefore, in protesting 
against the injury inflicted on the Church and the wrongs com- 
mitted against Catholic interests, under the firm conviction of 
your duty, you have done a work, perfectly consonant with your 
pastoral office, and most worthy of Our commendation. More- 
over, let it afford you consolation to learn that, in the ‘midst of 
your trials and sufferings We abide with you with special tokens 
of Our fatherly affection, and that We shall leave nothing 
undone to encourage and assist you. In the meantime, Venerable 
Brethren, We exhort you, though you need no exhortation, to 
put on the meek spirit of Jesus Christ, the Prince of Pastors, 
so that, overcoming evil with good, you may show forth that 
magnanimity, that constancy, and that patience, which, now more 
than ever before, must abound in you. And since you desire 
above all things, after the restoration of the Catholic religion 
to its former splendor, that peace and order may again flourish 
in the nation, offer to God, as a propitiatory offering, the trials 
and sorrows which you daily suffer, that He may mercifully 
bring your desires to their earliest fruition. The Most Blessed 
Mother of God, who watches over the Mexican people from her 
shrine of Guadalupe, will not fail you. You may rest assured 
that, as at other times she often showed herself the solicitous 
Patroness of the nation, so, in this bitter extremity, she will 
soon lend her powerful assistance. In union with you, We 
shall offer Our continual prayers before the throne of the same 
Blessed Virgin. In fact, that there may be evident token of this 
union, We take pleasure in announcing to you, Venerable 
Brethren, that on the twelfth day of December, on which day 
the solemnity of Our Lady of Guadalupe is observed among 
you, We shall offer the Holy Sacrifice in honor of her whom 
you venerate with singular devotion under this title, and for 
the welfare of Our dearly beloved Mexican people. Make known 
to the Faithful of your dioceses what We have resolved that, 
by their petitions on that day, united with Ours, they may more 
readily obtain for their sorely tried country the gifts of peace 
and tranquillity. In testimony whereof, and as a pledge of Our 
fatherly benevolence, We lovingly impart Our apostolic blessing 
to you, Venerable Brethren, and to all your clergy and people. 
Given at Rome, at Saint Peter's, on the fifteenth day of June, 
the feast of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, in the year 1917, 
and the third of Our Pontificate. Benepict XV, Pope. 


The Mexican Hierarchy has reason to rejoice over the 
Holy Father’s approbation of their conduct. 


Russia.—The outstanding events of last week were the 
serious rioting in Petrograd, the progress of the move- 
ment for Finnish and Ukranian independence, and the 
resulting changes in Russia’s Cabinet. 
At midnight on July 15 the so-called 
Bolsheviki, who compose the major- 
ity faction of the Social-Democratic party, started two 
demonstrations against the Provisional Government, dur- 
ing which a number of persons were killed or wounded, 
but quiet was soon restored. Two days later, however, 
more serious disturbances began, in which armed soldiers 
and sailors from Kronstadt, other disaffected troops, 
and working men and women took part. While the peo- 
ple were gathered in groups along the Nevsky Prospekt 


Riots in 
Petrograd 
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about 2 p. m. rifle shots were suddenly fired against up- 
per windows and house-tops, machine-guns began to rat- 
tle, and soon a general fusilade was going on, armed sol- 
diers who had left their barracks being driven by the 
rioters to the side streets for shelter. For thirty-six 
hours the disorder continued, and before the riot was 
quelled by the loyal troops 56 people had been killed and 
650 wounded. In a message sent to the Russian sailors 
M. Kerensky said: “It has been established without 
doubt that the disturbances in Petrograd were organized 
by agents of the German Government.” Two attempts 
have been made to assassinate M. Kerensky. 

On July 19 the bill establishing the complete indepen- 
dence of Finland from Russia was enthusiastically 
adopted by the Diet in session at Helsingfors, the 
capital. Before the bill became a law 
a two-thirds majority vote urged the 
immediate passage of the measure, 
and the Diet then rejected by a vote of 104 to 87 a pro- 
posal that the new law be submitted to Russia for ap- 
proval. After the vote on the bill the Senate prepared a 
statement announcing its resignation. As that body had 
been appointed by the Russian Provisional Government, 
which is the inheritor of the Grand Duke of Finland’s 
prerogatives, the Senate had now lost all local standing. 

On July 15 Ministers Tereschtenko and Tseretelli re- 
turned from Kiev in the Ukraine, whither they had been 
sent by the Provisional Government to investigate the 
movement for autonomy that has 
been going on in southern Russia. 
They came back with a declaration of 
Ukrainian autonomy, which Minister Kerensky had 
indorsed, and which the Provisional Government was 
asked to sign at once. A special meeting of the Cadet 
Central Committee was then called to consider the ques- 
tion, but the Ministers decided that, without breaking 
their oaths, they could not usurp the powers of the Con- 
stituent Assembly by giving self-government to the 
Ukrainians. It was argued that a grant of these con- 
cessions to the districts of southern Russia would en- 
courage a score of other nationalities in the Republic to 
make like demands, which for consistency’s sake would 
have to be granted. Then the Constituent Assembly 
would be faced by a dismembered Russia. 


Independent 
Finland 


Ukrainian 
Autonomy 


The Ukrainian question and the Petrograd riots 
brought about a shake-up of the Russian Cabinet. Cadet 
Ministers Shingareff, Finance; Manuiloff, Education; 
Dekrasoff, Ways and Communica- 
tions; Prince Shakhovskoy, Social 
Welfare, and Steganoff, Acting Min- 
ister of Trade and Industry, all resigned on July 15, 
and on July 20 Premier Lvoff gave up his portfolio, and 
Alexander F. Kerensky took his place, also retaining the 
office of Minister of War and Marine. M. Tseretelli has 
been appointed to the post of Minister of the Interior, 
which was held by M. Lvoff, but will also retain his 
portfolio of Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. 


Cabinet 
Changes 
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Conscription in Canada 


GEORGE E. Roe 


crisis that has been brought on by Sir Robert 

Borden’s call for conscription is typical of war 
journalism. That is to say, there has been little serious 
effort made to deal with the various developments, which 
are interesting enough for all that, but every now and 
again something appears in a wholly detached way in a 
newspaper, reflecting somebody’s idea of an incident to 
be emphasized. In such circumstances it was to be ex- 
pected that as the most rigid resistance to the new policy 
is found in the French and Catholic Province of Quebec, 
sooner or later some one would find that the Church is 
the author of the resistance. And sure enough there 
have been articles bearing that message. 

Of course it is not true that the Church has taken a 
stand, or that Catholics are in any sense united on the 
issue. Whatever English and Scotch Catholics there are 
in Canada will be found ardent in their support of con- 
scription as they have been of all other war measures. 
The shorter the time since they left “ home ”’ the stronger 
their devotion. Amongst Irish Catholics there is a good 
deal of complication. A great many Irish Catholics went 
to the war, and their parents are disposed to play up to 
the war spirit, although the events of a year in Ireland 
and some happenings in Canada have exercised a dis- 
turbing influence. On the other hand, an anti-conscrip- 
tionist meeting has been held in the heart of the oldest 
Irish settlement in Montreal. Mr. Doherty, the Minister 
of Justice, who will have to apply the law, is an Irish 
Catholic. One of the most active supporters of Sir Wil- 
fred Laurier in his opposition to the bill is another Irish 
Catholic, Mr. Murphy. Some of the Catholic Bishops 
have identified themselves, at one time or another during 
the last three years, with some phase of the war move- 
ment. But no Catholic Bishop has taken a stand in public 
against the war movement, and this is as true of Quebec 
as of the rest of the Dominion. Neither in Quebec nor 
elsewhere have the Bishops acceded to every request 
made, but they have complied with many, and have used 
their influence in what was then considered a perfectly 
proper way by men who, it is more than likely, before 
many weeks will be cheering on those of their partisans 
who proclaim that the Church is the enemy. 

Some months ago a national service registration was 
ordered. In Quebec, as elsewhere, it was believed that 
this registration was a preliminary to conscription, and 
people declined to fill and return the cards. The Gov- 
ernment then asked the Bishops for help. The Arch- 
bishop of Montreal brought up the question whether what 
was being done was meant as a preparation for conscrip- 
tion. He was assured, in writing, on the authority of the 


£ i HE newspaper treatment of the Canadian political 


Prime Minister, that it was not, and on that assurance he 
and other prelates counseled the people to fill in and re- 
turn the blanks. It is not clear that the advice was gen- 
erally followed, for, as to this or some kindred matters, 
an Archbishop said: “ My people do not adopt my views; 
they adopt Mr. Bourassa’s.” And Mr. Bourassa was in- 
sisting that, whatever might be the vigor of the denials, 
conscription was on the way. Among those who agreed 
with Mr. Bourassa rather than with their Bishop on 
this matter of political concern were a great many 
priests, especially the younger ones. But there was no 
sign of a disagreement between priests and bishop over 
religion. It was a political question then and it is not 
less so now, for although the statement is made in Par- 
liament that the cards received last fall will not be used 
for the purposes of the draft, people outside of Parlia- 
ment flatly refuse to believe it. 

Another allegation is that Catholic Quebec holds back 
because France has opposed the Church. Undoubtedly 
it is true that the sympathy of New France for Old 
France was notably impaired during the years when the 
French Government was seizing church property, closing 
church schools and expelling Religious Orders, when 
M. Viviani was banishing God from education and elimi- 
nating the future life as a topic of general or particular 
discussion. In Quebec they felt badly about all that, 
felt hurt and ashamed that men of their race and lan- 
guage should be at such work. Quebec opened her arms 
to the banished priests and nuns. And, as a hint of the 
extent to which this conscription issue is a religious 
issue, let it first be said that the priests and nuns who 
were thus sheltered have shown themselves to be moved 
by exactly the same impulses as those they left behind 
in France. They are French, out and out. And the 
beautiful and touching thing about it is that the Quebec 
Canadians wish them to be so, like them to be so, and 
withdraw no jot of their welcome for those who, through 
unfitness for service in France, remain in Quebec. The 
preacher for the Lenten exercises last spring came to 
Montreal direct from the trenches, and his career as a 
warrior served only to increase the size of the throngs 
that went to hear him as a preacher. That is how much 
religion has to do with the opposition to conscription. 

In short, French Canada, which is against conscrip- 
tion, does not and will not base its politics upon its re- 
ligion. Those in the other Provinces of the Dominion 
who are of different race and different religion may 
ascribe to these differences the difference in political 
views, and this all the more readily because for some 
years past there have been local controversies in which 
race, religion, language and politics were inextricably 
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mingled. Their saying so does not make it so, nor is the 
position any stronger because the Saturday Review, of 
London, England, falling back upon the method long 
familiar in the case of Ireland, affirms that the Catholics 
of Quebec have given way to an access of bigotry 
and threatens them with chastisement by returned sol- 
diers as well as with suppression of their disloyalty at 
the hands of the Government. 

The simple truth is that in Canada, as in every other 
part of the world, there are fundamentally conflicting 
political concepts; that for twenty years events have 
been compelling a choice between Imperialism and 
Nationalism; that those who are reluctant to face that 
choice, with all its implications, have temporized, made 
concessions to the requirements of the hour, and lived 
in hope that the vital issue might be avoided; that the 
Imperialists were in control of the Government when the 
war broke out and carried the country with them; that 
the Nationalists, taking shelter behind the voluntary 
principle, withdrew from the controversy for, as they 


HEN the single force of unbound truth had 

\ borne the great soul of Newman straight on 

its tangent-path out of the circle of the via 
media, those of his followers whose progress was still 
half-centripetal found a new center for their orbit in the 
person of Pusey. The Oxford movement, true to the 
national trait proverbial of its components, did not know 
when it was beaten. It began to supply by physical 
activity what it lacked in logical cogency, and to assume 
proportions which thoroughly alarmed the Anglican 
Bishops. These worthy gentlemen, confronted with so 
new a phenomenon in the unsettled days of the sixties 
and seventies, did not know in this novel relation the 
benumbing and leveling powers of their own system. 
Hence they resorted to extreme measures, and supplied 
the infant “ Anglo-Catholic Church ” with a whole litany 
of glorious confessors, by their proceedings against 
Bennett, Lowder, Mackonochie and others. Later on— 
and first, it would seem, in practical America—the lesson 
was better learned, and the advanced rector was quietly 
left to discover that in the clerical meeting and the 
missionary society he could not insist on the same things 
as “essential” which were so presented from his in- 
dividual pulpit, and that either his habits or his habitat 
must be somewhat reconsidered. But at the first it was 
not so; persecution was the order of the day. 

It was the noontide of the combatant period that 
enlisted in the cause of Tractarianism in this country the 
powers of Ferdinand C. Ewer, undoubtedly one of the 
most sincere and forceful exponents of the new theory. 
The necessity of justifying his position to thinking men 
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supposed, the period of the war; and that this conscrip- 
tion measure raises the issue in so vital a way that the 
Nationalists must either assert their opinions or wholly 
abandon them. Just as Imperialist determination was 
strongest in the half-million or more British-born who 
had been in Canada only a few years or a few months 
before the war call came, so Nationalist sentiment is 
strongest amongst the French Canadians, who have been 
rooted to the soil of Canada for two and a half cen- 
turies. Between these extremes there are in Canada 
many varieties of opinion, and so little is it a question 
of Catholic and Protestant that several of those who 
advocate the enforcement of the new policy by the 
present moribund Parliament do so because, they say, 
if the people were allowed to vote on it there would be 
a majority against conscription. They may be right, or 
they may be wrong, but what is certain is that the 
Catholics in Canada are in a minority and could not 
defeat conscription if they all voted against it, as not 
all of them would. 





and women was apparent to him from the ctart, and his 
first effort to meet it was a series of sermons which he 
preached as rector of Christ Episcopal Church, New 
York City, and which were published in 1868 under the 
title ‘‘ The Failure of Protestantism.” A new edition of 
this work was recently issued from the publishing house 
of Mr. Edwin S. Gorham. The publisher’s preliminary 
note informs its readers that “ By a very general request 
it is now republished as it was originally written,” and 
that “ The value of the book lies in the fact.that it has 
a living message for our own day.” 

The reader, finding within the same cover a memoir of 
the author by the late Dr. Morgan Dix, naturally begins 
at this source in order to view Dr. Ewer’s work in its 
historical setting. Here he learns that “ The sermons on 
the Failure of Protestantism cost him a large 
measure of his popularity, and prepared the way for the 
more serious loss of his rectorship,” and this because 
the said sermons were a “ dauntless expression of un- 
popular sentiments.” First-hand acquaintance with the 
text itself will probably prepare the reader to accept the 
fact more readily than the explanation. Such an unin- 
telligible maze of contradictions ought to cost any man 
his influence as an intellectual leader. It would require 
a volume of double the size of the original to contain the 
briefest possible refutation of the latter’s innumerable 
errors in plain logic and history. One grows weary of 
merely noting them in the margin. Even were space at 


hand, it is probable that the citation of some of them 
in an article like the present would cost any reviewer his 
reputation for veracity. 


The book itself must be read 





























in order to believe it possible that any sane man ever 
seriously uttered such patent nonsense. 

The main theme of Dr. Ewer’s sermons, though really 
a popular apology for Tractarianism, is almost evident in 
their title. The failure of Protestantism as a religious 
force is depicted only to show by contrast that High 
Church Anglicanism is the true remedy. The third of the 
sermons is the key to the whole: it bears the title ‘“‘ The 
Anglican Church Fundamentally Different from the 
Protestant Sects.” In proving this important thesis the 
writer plays his trump card. ‘“ Why is it,” he asks, 
“that, as the Protestant denominations are mutually 
drawing together, and seeking coalescence in union meet- 
ings and the interchange of pulpits, our Church stands 
aloof from the movement?” Had Dr. Ewer lived to 
propound this question at any time since October, 1907, 
any of his hearers might have replied in the words of the 
German professor, ‘‘ Why is it ?—It isn’t!” The famous 
amendment to Canon 19, commonly known as the “ Open 
Pulpit” legislation, has put Dr. Ewer’s strongest argu- 
ment out of the field forever. The unanimous passage 
of that amendment by the entire Protestant Episcopal 
House of Bishops displayed these chief pastors in this 
interesting situation, denying the value of their own com- 
mission to any would-be teacher of their flock, thus re- 
moving from the Protestant Episcopal Church not only 
her raison d’étre but even the essential characteristic ex- 
pressed by her distinctive name. Surely, if Dr. Ewer 
could now return to his former field of labor, he would 
scarce recognize its aloofness from other Protestant 
bodies or its claim to any fundamental difference from 
them. 

The reappearence of these sermons at the present time 
arouses curiosity. The mere fact of the recrudescence 
of this bit of middle Tractarianism, based thus largely 
on an argument which is unblushingly reproduced in 
spite of its now patent falsehood, leads one to inquire 
what can be that “living message for our own day” 
which can call up such a ghost at the risk of making ‘any 
Episcopalian who is conversant with his own times feel 
that his intelligence is gratuitously affronted. Of course, 
a reprint offered to the public under such circumstances 
requires an introduction. This need is met by a “ Fore- 
word” from the Rev. Dr. Van Allen, Rector of the 
Church of the Advent, Boston. In a tone of dignified 
yet sincere charity Dr. Van Allen announces the work as 
being, in his opinion, a useful contribution to the recently 
inaugurated movement for the reunion of Christendom, 
which has gradually become reduced to an effort for the 
federation of Protestantism. At first, it is difficult to see 
the appropriateness of Dr. Ewer’s sermons in such a 
cause. One naturally wonders, after the Protestant 


Episcopal Church herself, in 1910, made the first advance 
toward the rest of the Protestant world in the interests 
of “a better understanding,” how other Protestants will 
now relish being informed that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church alone has failed to fail. 


However, at the very 
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end of the “ Foreword” Dr. Van Allen gives us the key 
to his anticipations of the usefulness of the message. 
Speaking of the projected reunion, he says: 


We Catholic Churchmen approach the problem, not consider- 
ing what we must give up, but rejoicing in what we have to 
impart to our brethren who have equal rights to our own in 
the common heritage. From these we may receive much: in- 
spiration from their zeal, their generosity, their piety, their mis- 
sionary enthusiasm, their consecrated scholarship; new light, 
perhaps, on old truths, though no new truth, since the Catholic 
Faith is kept whole and undefiled in the Church’s Liturgy. But 
we have to impart to them the Sacramental Life from the Altar 
of God, where the Apostolic Priesthood ministers the Pure Obla- 
tion daily, serving Christ, not in our way, but in His. (Page 


15.) 


Here, then, is the “living message” of Dr. Ewer’s 
sermons; surely a consoling and inspiring one to Protes- 
tants of other denominations. We fancy it has its inter- 
est for Dr. Van Allen’s school as well. More than three 
years ago the present writer, in the columns of AMERICA, 
ventured a modest prediction that the High Church 
Anglican would not find himself much at home in the 
ranks of the Protestant Federation movement. Evi- 
dently that prediction was not unfounded. Matters are 
not pursuing just the course that “ we Catholic Church- 
men” desire. To convert the vast body of Episcopalians 
to Tractarianism has long since proved hopeless; but it 
would be indeed a pity if Protestants of other denomi- 
nations should also be incredulous. Therefore let Dr. 
Ewer speak again, and say to them: 


Lest you forget,—we have something to give you. Do not 
make the fatal mistake of neglecting to ask for it. It is true 
you have all failed; but never mind, we can repair all. We may 


indeed condescend to imitate your natural virtues, but remember 
that you are absolutely in need of our supernatural powers. We 
Catholic Churchmen hold in our hands the only hope of a re- 
united Christendom. Be sure to avail yourselves of it. 


It is much to be feared, however, that the average 
Presbyterian, Methodist or Baptist will prove as un- 
impressible as the average Episcopalian has shown 
himself to be. The latter has listened for nearly ninety 
years to these assumptions of Sacramental grace, 
Apostolic tradition and ecclesiastical authority; but it 
has not taken him ninety years to observe that no evidence 
of their truth is forthcoming, and hence to decide to 
continue on his way and let the High Churchmen do all 
the talking. Even “ persecution ” has been relinquished, 
not as unavailing but as superfluous. The elasticity of 
the Anglican organization, born in the brains of Eliza- 
beth’s political advisers, has admirably stood the stress 
even of this new distortion. 

But Dr. Ewer’s antiquated volume has in very deed 
“a living message for our own day.” Only the pity 
is that the promoters of the new edition have overlooked 
that message. Had they read it-aright, and did they now 
proclaim it plainly, it would prove a far more valuable 
asset to Anglicanism. For it would prove a real attrac- 
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tion to Protestants of other denominations, and might 
end by making the Anglican system the very standard to 
which the Protestant Federation would rally. We would 
respectfully suggest that Dr. Van Allen and his associates 
approach their “ separated brethren ” with some such line 
of argument as the following: We Catholic Churchmen 
of the Anglican body have indeed something to give you. 
You must come to us to find Protestantism in its purest 
form. All of you—Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists 
and others—have made the vital mistake of holding to 
some positive doctrines which could be actually identified 
with your respective organizations as such. But we 
Anglicans threw off the last shackles of authoritative 
doctrine when private judgment spoke its final word in 
the Oxford movement. It was left to us to show that a 
member of our communion might believe even Catholic 
doctrine, provided he accepted it on his own authority; 
nay, that he might even profess ecclesiastical authority, 
if he first erected his authority to suit himself. A Pres- 
byterian, Baptist or Methodist can always point to some 
positive proposition which his church as such can be said 
to teach. But we Anglicans labor under no such dis- 
ability. No mortal man can now accuse the Anglican 
church as a body of teaching anything positive. One 
thing only is, and always has been, hers by corporate 
consent, and that one thing is a pure negation. All 
Anglicans are opposed to the authority of Peter’s Chair. 
Look, then, Brethren, to the rock from which ye were 
hewn. Remember that your mutual differences have 
only been superadded to your Protestant origin; that the 
name Protestant designates your only common note— 
opposition to Rome. And then behold, in wonder and 
awe, a Christian organization in actual existence which 
has nothing left of her own but this. “Our system is the 
type-species of the genus; our private judgment is re- 
fined to chemical purity. Once within our fold, you may 
believe anything whatever except that Peter is the De- 
vinely appointed shepherd of souls. Then will you be 
Protestants indeed. Look unto us, then, and be saved. 


The Tradition of Holiness 


BLANCHE M. KELLY 


ee there were saints in Israel. 
When God constituted it His “ peculiar possession 
above all peoples,’ committing to it no uncertain revela- 
tion of Himself, to be carried like a flame through almost 
palpable darkness, it was made a condition of the 
covenant that Israel should become “a priestly kingdom 
and a holy nation.” And within the confines of this 
nation He raised up His torch-bearers. He separated 
to Himself His priests and sealed His prophets. He 
called Moses from Pharaoh’s court and David from his 
sin, and He sanctified Jeremias in his mother’s womb, 
so that side by side with the belief in the unity and 
supremacy of God there persisted the idea of moral in- 
tegrity as characteristic of the exponents of this belief. 
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“ Holiness to the Lord,” however, was peculiar to the 
Jewish religion. For even though here and there amid 
the gloom of heathendom there stood out men for whom 
Tertullian was to find the phrase anima naturaliter 
Christiana, Socrates, for instance, “terribly at his ease 
in Zion,” Plato, “Santo Virgilio,” Epictetus, or his 
disciple, Marcus Aurelius, their light, if it was not dark- 
ness, was at best but the twilight of the gods. The pagan 
pietas found no incentive in the pantheon, which was 
neither more nor less than the apotheosis of sin. Still, 
unmistakable as was the Mosaic revelation, it was not 
the fulness of light, and preeminent as was the righteous- 
ness of the Hebrew Saints, it was but a figure and a 
foretype. Men of God they were inasmuch as they were 
men of desires. They were holy as the temple of 
Solomon was holy, but the glory of the second temple 
was greater than that of the first. 

But there came a day of fruition, a day of fulfilled 
prophecies, when the pen laid down by Isaias was taken 
up by St. Matthew, a day when supernal sanctity in the 
Person of Jesus Christ taught the world by what signs 
it should know His Church, and the chief of these was 
the holiness of its members. This holiness has been an 
unbroken tradition in the Church since the day Christ 
preached the Sermon on the Mount, and the continuity 
of this tradition is emphasized in a startling manner, 
even to us who know from our catechisms the notes of 
the Kingdom of God, by Father Kempf’s work on the 
“ Holiness of the Church in the Nineteenth Century,” 
which has been translated into English by his fellow- 
Jesuit, Father Breymann. The author defines a saint as 
a person who, with the help of special graces, practises 
heroic virtue, the heroicity of which having been con- 
firmed by miracles, is officially acknowledged by the 
Church. He reminds us that to prove her holiness the 
Church must produce saints in every age of her exist- 
ence. And so she has done. 


The unity of the Church of Christ has frequently been 
attacked, her apostolicity contested, her catholicity de- 


‘ nied, but her incontrovertible sanctity confronts the sects 


like a bulwark. Every man, whether Protestant or free- 
thinker, has a perfectly clear and definite idea of what 
he means by the word saint. Secondarily he may mean 
a madman or a fool, but primarily he means a member of 
the Catholic Church. He may regard the Church as “ the 
scarlet woman” and her head as “ the dragon of hell,” 
but he is none the .ess aware that she and no other is the 
source and fountain-head of that strange, mad, incom- 
prehensible, Divinely attractive thing called sanctity. A 
few years since a Methodist divine created a stir of 
amusement, an achievement which we need not begrudge 
him, by claiming St. Patrick for his particular per- 
suasion; it is hard to decide whether this discovery 
would have brought the greater surprise to St. Patrick 
or to Charles Wesley. The Anglican plea of succession 
through St. Augustine was never meant as a denial of 
his membership in the Catholic Church, but rather as 














evidence in support of the Anglican claim to that mem- 
bership. Without going into Luther’s unspeakable ethics 
or denying that many non-Catholics lead lives of un- 
blemished uprightness it must be said that Protestantism 
has produced no saints. Bunyan does very well as a 
literary curiosity, but his righteousness is hardly of the 
type we should expect to see confirmed by miracles, and 
while we need have no hesitancy in agreeing with 
Matthew Arnold that Wesley had “a genius for godli- 
ness,” we are not thereby precluded from speculating as 
to what a warm and glowing thing this ultimately “ me- 
thodical” genius would have become had it been nur- 
tured upon the means of grace at the disposal of the 
Catholic Church. This barrenness would be pathetic, if 
it did not verge so close upon the ludicrous, an aspect 
which appealed to the clever author of “The Prig,” 
when he wrote his ineffable description of an Anglican 
canonization, the commission being reduced to examin- 
ing the “ causes” of Charles I and Hannah More! All 
things considered, of course, there is nothing to be won- 
dered at in this. I believe it was Mgr. Benson who used 
to thank God for the delightful inconsistency of so many 
Protestants who reject the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, including the necessity of good works, and con- 
form their lives to her standard of morality. 

But there is a vast difference between this natural 
virtue and that described in Father Kempf’s book. 
While not all those whose virtues are recorded here have 
received the official recognition of the Church, she is at 
least examining their reputed sanctity, and that, humanly 
speaking, is unmistakable. Beginning with the record of 
the “great sufferer,” Pius IX, this wonderful book, 
a book to be read on one’s knees, takes us through all 
the categories of sainthood. Here, for instance, is the 
child-saint, Teresa the Little, the Flower of Jesus, at 
once sister and daughter of the great Teresa, “ the Col- 
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bert of the cloister.” She smiles across the ages into the 
face of that indomitable child, Agnes, to meet the eyes of 
the Poverello of Assisi resting approvingly on her “ little 
way.” Here is that glory of the priesthood, the Curé 
of Ars, like St. Philip, an apostle of the confessional. 
Here the inexhaustible charity of Ven. Joseph Cottolengo 
merges like river with river with that of St. Vincent de 
Paul. Religious founders, like the Venerable Julien 
Eymard, Don Bosco, Blessed Madeline Sophie Barat and 
Blessed Julie Billiart, lead their battalions to the firing- 
line as did Benedict, Dominic, Ignatius, in other hours of 
need. As it was in the first ages when sanctity hid in the 
catacombs, dwelt in the quiet of Cecilia’s house, and 
penetrated the precincts of Czsar’s palace, so it is now; 
it is crowned in the person of Maria Christina, queen of 
the two Sicilies; hidden and despised in Nunzio Sul- 
prizio, the blacksmith’s apprentice of the Abruzzi, little 
brother of St. Alexis; performs in an extraordinary way 
the ordinary duties of wife and mother. That the gates 
of mysticism are still in the keeping of the Bride of Christ 
is evident from the supernatural favors bestowed upon 
Anna Catherine Emmerich and Marie Lataste. In ful- 
fillment of her teaching office the Church sent her saints, 
conquistadores of Christ, to every clime and to every 
heathen people, and Damien de Veuster left his Belgian 
home with much the same regret that Columba felt for 
his dear Derry and its “ groves of white angels,” to die in 
desolate Molokai like St. Francis Xavier on the island of 
Sancian. And then the martyrs, whether they fall by 
the thousands as at Damascus in 1860 or in groups or 
singly as in various parts of China and Africa, it is the 
same tradition that they take up and hand on, the tradi- 
tion of the Roman arena, the tradition of Tyburn tree, 
the tradition of the Holy Catholic Church with which 
the Spirit of Holiness has promised to abide forever. 
Once more she is justified by her children. 


The Brave Sons of France 


BARBARA DE COURSON 


HE influence of M. Maurice Barrés on patriotic 
and intellectual Frenchmen has been considerably 
increased since the beginning of the war. From 
the first he resolutely set himself to sustain and encourage 
his countrymen under an ordeal that was to tax their 
patience to its utmost limits. He has always preached 
perseverance, endurance and confidence. Even in 
August, 1914, when the future seemed so dark he, like 
the late Count de Mun, never. wavered in his patriotic 
endeavor to ward off depression and discouragement. 
M. Barrés is a native of Lorraine, a fact that intensi- 
fies his patriotism. Before the war, although not rank- 
ing as a typical Catholic writer, he earned the lasting 
gratitude of Catholics, by his vigorous appeal in favor 
of the churches of France, condemned by the separa- 





tion of Church and State, to slow decay and inevitable 
destruction. 

His last book, “Les Familles Spirituelles de La 
France,” is, in many respects, a striking contribution to 
the literature of the war, already numbering many 
thousand volumes in the allied countries. Its indirect 
purpose is to emphasize that “sacred union” which is 
supposed to bind together French soldiers, whose po- 
litical and religious opinions differ. M. Barrés carries 
out his program by quoting largely from letters written 
by Catholics, Protestants, Jews and Socialists. These 
letters all breathe a spirit of sacrifice, differently ex- 
pressed, but deeply rooted and thoroughly sincere. 

This spirit was born before the war, but it has been 
fanned into a flame by the magnitude of a conflict 
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unprecedented in history, and is daily made deeper and 
stronger by the length of the ordeal and the tragedy of 
the sacrifices required. 

It would be childish to conclude from the letters 
quoted by M. Barrés that ali our fighting men are 
saints. We are even justified in saying that in some 
cases a prolonged war rather dims the notions of right 
and wrong and breaks down moral barriers. But while 
making due allowance for abuses that are inevitable, 
we may safely conclude from M. Barrés’ book, backed 
by the personal experience of those who live in France, 
that there exists an élite, a chosen group of generous 
people the war has ennobled, purified and 
spiritualized in a marvelous manner. These men may 
be widely different in their politics and their social con- 
dition, but they are linked together by a golden bond 
of devotion to duty and of belief in spiritual forces. 

It is a well-known fact that the world is governed by 
minorities. Christianity was founded by twelve fisher- 
men; France may be remodeled on other lines by the 
élite to whom M. Barrés introduces us. Many of these 
have fallen, after sowing seeds which their comrades 
will develop and bring to full maturity and fruition. 

Among the typical heroes to whom M. Barrés intro- 
duces us there are first, the priests, of whom 25,000 
are now “ militarized.” Of these, some 300 are military 
chaplains, duly approved by the Government; the others 
infirmarians or soldier- 


whom 


are either stretcher-bearers, 


priests, who exercise their ministry as pastors of souls, 


while performing their military duties. 

M. Barrés names a few of these heroes. A Vincentian 
who was stretcher-bearer in an infantry regiment, 
realized that the men whose chiefs had fallen were 
hesitating. He resolutely put himself at their head and 
led by their priest-corporal, the soldiers successfully mas- 
tered the enemy. The Abbé Remy, professor before the 
war in a provincial seminary, is mentioned for his 
superb attitude on the battlefield.” He started at the 
head of the first vague d’assaut and, by his encourage- 
ments, electrified the men. An Oblate was officially hon- 
ored for having “ taught his men to despise death.” He 
was killed while rescuing a wounded soldier. Several 
Jesuits are also mentioned as having given examples 
of magnificent courage and absolute self-sacrifice. 
““T have,” adds M. Barrés, “ before me 156 official men- 
tions of priests and religious gloriously killed in Cham- 
pagne, September, 1915; 206, of priests and religious, 
killed at or near Verdun in 1916. I also possess the 
official texts of 3,754 citations of priests and religious, 
some of whom have been mentioned for distinguished 
services six or seven times.” Most of them wear the 
badge of the Legion of Honor, the military medal, and 
the Croix de Guerre. M. Barrés, not a typical Catholic 
writer, freely acknowledges that these priest-heroes have 
learnt the secret of heroism from the example of Christ. 
Gilbert de Gironde, a young Jesuit, expressed the 
thoughts of all when he wrote: 
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To die as a priest and a soldier, in an attack, while givirig 
absolution, to shed my blood for the Church, for France, for my 
friends, for those who have the same ideal and for the others 
too, that they may be given faith Ah, que c'est beau! 


A seminarist of Chavagne mortally wounded lay on 
the battlefield alone and unassisted for hours. He could 
still use his hands and he thus wrote to his family: “ My 
crucifix is beside me; I am waiting for God’s holy will. 
... T renew the sacrifice of my life ; death is not so dread- 
ful; it brings happiness. . . . Let your grief for me be 
silent, resigned, almost joyous.” These soldier-priests 
all express the same thoughts. The sacrifice of their 
vocation evidently paved the way for other sacrifices. 
In their habits of detachment, fostered in the cloistered 
atmosphere, where they were trained, lies the secret of 
their “ superb attitude ” on the field of battle. 

Among the Protestant chaplains and soldiers M. 
Barrés meets fine types of men, whose somewhat austere 
spirituality is vivified by a sincere faith. There are sixty- 
eight Protestant chaplains in the French army and over 
300 Protestant clergymen, officers and soldiers, who occa- 
sionally officiate in the absence of the regular chaplains. 
M. Barrés quotes letters, written by Protestant soldiers, 
men of culture and education. These prove that the 
supreme trial which they had to face, found them brave 
and self-denying. More touching still is the prayer of a 
young Protestant soldier, who died at Amberieu. “ Lord, 
Thy will be done, not mine . . . Lord, I fought to do 
Thy will. I offer my life for peace. Lord I pray Thee 
for my family; Thou knowest how much I love them. 

Reward my nurses for all they have done for me, 
I am poor, but Thou are the Source of riches.” One of 
these nurses, a Catholic Sister, wrote down the boy’s 
prayer and sent it to his people. 

Another Protestant soldier, Alfred Cazalés, was only 
eighteen. He had been carefully trained and, judging 
from his letters, was of a thoughtful and mystical turn 
of mind. Only three days before he fell at Boelincourt, 
the lad wrote to his parents that the war had brought 
him three valuable experiences: it had made him know 
men; it had made him understand the Communion of 
Saints, and the “ unique and marvelous value of prayer.” 

Among the Jewish soldiers, whose letters lie before 
him, M. Barrés finds some, whose patriotic feeling is 
combined with a deep love for their race. Thus a certain 
Ameédée Rothstein, who fought magnificently, and was 
made an officer on the field of battle, wrote to the Jewish 
chaplain: “ If my life, which I look upon as sacrificed, is 
spared, after the war, having fulfilled my duty towards 
France, I shall devote myself to the unfortunate people 
of Israel to which I belong.”” Many Jewish soldiers are 
Alsatians, among them Captain Bloch, whose passionate 
love for his native province breaks out in his letter. His 
dream was to be among the fighting men to whom the cap- 
tive provinces owe their deliverance from the German 
yoke. A dying Catholic soldier mistaking Rabbi Abra- 
ham Bloch for a priest, asked him for a crucifix. Hav- 














ing found one the Rabbi knelt by his side and held it 
before his eyes till they closed in death. A few minutes 
later, the charitable Rabbi was killed by a shell, breathing 
his last in the arms of a Jesuit, Father Jamin. 

The attitude of the French Socialists in Parliament has 
often been offensively anti-patriotic, party spirit domi- 
nating patriotism. Among them were many anti-militar- 
ists, who however made excellent soldiers, when they 
joined the ranks. Those who were sincere in their objec- 
tions to war, satisfied their conscience by the conviction 
that this war is just, Germany being the aggressor ; others 
considered that it must lead to a lasting and definite peace. 
Pierre Genin, who, before the war, was a free-thinker and 
an anti-militarist, writes that he is sustained by the belief 
that his sacrifice will be of use to his children. Another 
Socialist, Edmond Lapierre, died the death of a hero at 
Crouy. He wrote some days before that he was still and 
would remain “a Socialist with a humane heart and gen- 
erous feelings’ but he recognized the sacred duty to be 
performed. Even the vain’ theories of “ universal 
brotherhood,” in which they still believe, do not hamper 
these dreamers in the stern fulfilment of their military 
duty. Captain Robert Gauthiot was a cultivated man 
and a Socialist. He managed his men by trusting them 
and often asserted that even those who were inclined to 
grumble became zealous soldiers if their officer appealed 
to their intelligence and generosity. 

Among those whom M. Barrés calls les traditionalistes, 
we breathe a saner atmosphere. The Socialists, even 
when they fight like heroes, profess ideas that to Catholics 
are impracticable and dangerous; the traditionalistes 
represent the very flower of France. They are men, to 
whom generations of honorable, industrious and God- 
fearing ancestors have bequeathed a sacred heritage of 
belief and duties, which in no way exclude a clear appre- 
ciation of modern claims and necessities. 

Among the letters quoted, are many that reveal a pas- 
sionate love, not only for France, but for la petite patrie, 
the particular region to which the writer’s family belongs. 
This is a distinctly French characteristic, with its roots in 
the distant past. Francois Baudry, a young soldier, 
writes that he will do honor to Ja Vendée by an exemplary 
performance of his duty. Pierre de Rozierés, a native of 
Lorraine, was in spite of his youth a thinker whose 
dominant idea was that “ the war is a terrible thing, but 
a great grace.” At Ablain St. Nazaire, he succeeded in 
“gaining three times more ground than he had been 
ordered to gain.” He was then and there made a member 
of the Legion of Honor. “ Before congratulating you, 
Lieutenant,” said the General in command, “ I must say, 
thank you.” The lad bore his honors meekly, attributing 
them to circumstances and, still more, to the training he 
had received at home. 

In August, 1915, he went home on furlough. Two 
months later he was killed in Artois. On him was found 
a paper that ran thus: “ My God, I accept now with an 
obedient heart, the kind of death that it shall please Thee 
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to send me, with its anguish, its sorrow and its pain.” 
Before the war, Pierre de Rozierés devoted himself to 
literature. With the thoroughness and modesty that 
marked his character, he was learning his lesson, in order 
to enlighten others after he had mastered it. His views 
on the duty of landed proprietors are those of thousands 
of French traditionalists, whose lives in the provinces are 
little known to the passing stranger. He considered the 
presence of a chateau in a village almost as necessary 
as that of a church, that social order is the expression of 
God’s will and that the chateau or manor house of a 
village, ought to be a source of good example and good 
advice; a refuge and a help. It is in doctrines such as 
these, not in empty theories impossible to realize, that the 
real soul of France speaks. 


The Red Cross and Its Antecedents 


THomAsS F. MEEHAN 


LARA BARTON is the patron saint of American Red Cross 
work as Florence Nightingale is the patron of similar Brit- 
ish effort. In popular American estimation Miss Barton is re- 
garded even as the founder of all Red Cross humanitarian or- 
ganization for the mitigation of suffering from the effects of 
pestilence, famine and war. The fact is she had nothing what- 
ever to do with the origin of the Red Cross Society. Her 
special personal connection with it is based on the fact that, in 
1882, after much effort, she was able to start in the United 
States, a branch of the Red Cross Association that had been 
originated by the delegates of sixteen European nations, at an 
International Congress, held in Geneva, Switzerland, in August, 
1863. 

There was no Red Cross during our Civil War. Hospital and 
relief work then was done by what: was known as the “ Sani- 
tary Commission.” Among the helpers in this organization was 
Clara Barton, who, because of the experience she had: gained 
there, and her enthusiasm for such work, was invited by the 
officers of the International Red Cross of Europe, after the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian war, to cross the Atlantic and 
assist them in their operations. When Miss Barton returned to 
the United States she labored for over a decade before she was 
able, because of official discouragement and popular indifference, 
to get a recognition for the organization here. 

Mention of the Sanitary Commission as the relief organiza- 
tion of the Civil War does not derogate from the credit du 
the heroic work of the Catholic Sisterhoods during the same 
era of suffering. The names of Mother Angela Gillespie, Sister 
Anthony O’Connell, Mother Angela Hughes, Mother Augustine 
McKenna, Mother Monica Pue, Mother De Chantal Keating and 
their many associates from Emmitsburg, Nazareth, Chestnut 
Hill and Pittsburg are as much a part of the imperishable record 
as those of Lucretia Mott, Julia Ward Howe, Clara Barton or 
the others made more widely known by popular acclaim. 

The inspiration of the Red Cross Association came from a 
philanthropic Swiss, Jean Henri Dunant. Horrified at the suf- 
ferings of the wounded at the battle of Solferino, in June, 1859, 
he wrote a book, “Un Souvenir de Solferino,’ describing the 
dreadful scenes he had witnessed after the battle, and urging 
a world-wide organization of civil societies to care for the 
wounded and to supplement the surgeons’ work. The idea was 
well received by the Geneva Society of Public Utilities, and the 
agitation resulting from the translation of the book into many 
languages brought about the assembling of the delegates of six- 
teen nations at Geneva, for the International Congress of Oc- 
tober, 1863. In the following August these delegates signed the 
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Geneva Convention, a series of rules for warfare binding their 
nations to a humanitarian alleviation of the horrors of war. 
They did not make a direct provision for the organization of 
the Red Cross Society, as we now know it, but they made such 
a society possible by providing that each nation ratifying the 
Convention should have a national civil organization in charge 
of hospital aid and relief, and with privileges of neutrality, 
during a war. Fourteen nations at once accepted the Conven- 
tion. This number has since been increased to forty-three,- thus 
giving the rules the authority almost of international law. Since 
1864 these rules have been revised several times at international 
conferences. The older generation will recall that at the out- 
set no one ever spoke of the “ Red Cross” when referring to 
the movement. The “Geneva Cross” was the term used. The 
Swiss national flag is a white cross on a red field. Out of com- 
pliment to their civic hosts the Geneva delegates adopted as 
the badge and standard of the new organization. the white flag 
of peace with a red cross in the center. 

The Geneva Convention was an international civic recognition 
of the old Catholic practices of the corporal works of mercy, 
and a long delayed protest against the destruction during the 


three preceding centuries of the fundamentals of Christian be- 


nevolence. The Red Cross badge itself can be likened to that 
which was the distinguishing mark on the habits and cloaks 
of the “Clerks Regular, Ministers of the Sick,” also called the 
“Fathers of Good Death,” founded in Italy by St. Camillus de 
Lellis. They were confirmed by Pope Sixtus V in 1586, and 
had for their special mission attendance on the sick and the 
care of hospitals. They were unquestionably the first real Red 
Cross nurses. St. Camillus died in 1614, twenty-eight years after 
founding his Order of Red Cross nurses. He established, dur- 
ing his life, sixteen houses of his Order in Italy and lost 220 
of his nurses during the numerous plagues and wars of that 
Philip IV introduced the Ministers of the Sick into 
Father Andrea Sicli, of Palermo, traveled to Mexico, 
Peru, Brazil, to introduce them into South America. Father 
Perez, of Castile, after being superior of the Order in Spain 
brought the Order to Lima where he died August 15, 1770. 

Nor are Catholic tradition and impetus lacking in the more 
modern agitation for army sanitary reforms and improvements 
in army hospitals. Nursing for fifteen centuries, from the days 
of St. Paul, was in the hands of Catholic religious and was 
regarded by them as an act of devotion both for personal sanc- 
tification and for the benefit of the afflicted. The popular name 
for the hospital was Hétel Dieu, God’s Hospice. The Reforma- 
tion substituted Sairy Gamp for this in England until 1840, 
when a Quakeress, Elizabeth Fry, organized an “ Institution of 
Nursing Sisters,” but the impetus there for the rehabilitation 
among non-Catholics of nursing as an occupation for respectable 
women came with Florence Nightingale and the Crimean War. 

Miss Nightingale was an educated woman of fortune who had 
shown from childhood an intense desire to take up nursing. 
When she visited the Continent, as we learn from her latest 
Life, by Sir Edward Cook, the chief attraction that Paris offered 
to her “lay principally in its hospitals and nursing Sisterhoods.” 
It was the same in Rome. Finally she determined to devote 
herself to hospital work and for a training went to Kaiserwerth, 
an old town on the Rhine, where there was a hospital con- 
ducted by Lutheran deaconesses. She stayed among them several 
months. “ The nursing there was nil," she wrote. “The hygiene 
was horrible. I took all the training there was to be 
had; Kaiserwerth was far from having trained me.” 

Her friend, the future Cardinal, the then Dr. Manning, se- 
cured permission for her next to live among the Sisters of 
Charity, in Paris, and to study their hospitals and institutions. 
Of her experience there she says: 

The Catholic Orders offered me work, training for that 
work, sympathy and help in it, such as I had in vain sought 


time. 
Spain. 
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in the Church of England. The Church of England has for 
men, bishoprics, arch-bishoprics and a little work. For 
women she has—what? She gave me neither work 
to do for her, nor education for it. 


Further on, Sir Edward Cook, in this same “ Life of Florence 
Nightingale,” relates how the special correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, in the Crimea, wrote to that paper about the bad 
nursing facilities arranged for the British soldiers and the good 
fortune of the French who had the nursing Sisters: 


Here the French are greatly our superiors. Their medical 
arrangements are extremely good, their surgeons more 
numerous and they have also the help of the Sisters of 
Charity who have accompanied the expedition in incredible 
numbers. These devoted women are excellent nurses. 


Immediately letters piled up in the Times office asking, “ Why 
have we no Sisters of Charity?” Florence Nightingale volun- 
teered to organize a corps of nurses, “including in the list of 
qualifications,” as her sister tells us, “her sympathy with the 
Roman Catholic system of work.” There were ten nurses in 
the first band she took out to the Crimea, and of these ten, 
five were Catholic Sisters of Mercy, under the direction of an 
Irishwoman, Mother M. Clare Moore. After this came the in- 
ception of the whole modern idea of non-Catholic war-nursing 
among English-speaking people. 

In spite of these historical facts, we have Clara Barton, in 
her “Story of the Red Cross,” telling the public that “Only, 
however, when Florence Nightingale went to the Crimea was 
a nurse for the sick or wounded soldiers ever heard of.” 
Equally misleading in the face of the records of the Knights 
Hospitalers, during the Crusades, and of the medieval monastic 
hospitals, is the declaration in the “ official publication of the 
Red Cross,” the Red Cross Magazine for April, 1917: 


No one has ever told the frightful story of the wounded 
and ‘sick ii the wars of history. The plain facts are that 
the tale is horrible beyond all imagination. For there was 
no one that could or ever did care for them! 


St. Paul appointed deaconesses to visit the sick and distressed. 
The Roman matron, St. Paula, of the fourth century, with her 
band of trained women nurses in Judea, laid the foundation of 
the nursing Sisterhoods of succeeding centuries. St. Vincent 
de -Paul’s activities come a little nearer our own time. The 
Reformation destroyed the great hospitals of the Middle Ages 
and disorganized their scientific care of the sick and distressed. 
The Red Cross program is a synthesis of some of the many 
Catholic ideals of charity, that were in practice for centuries, 
with a substitution of humanitarianism for the old Christian 


charity. 

This is what Alvan F. Sanborn, writing recently from Paris 
to the Boston Transcript, says of the “ White Swallows of Al- 
lah,” as the Turks of the Crimea called them: 


The Red Cross Society, while more venerable than the 
feminist organizations, is a mere parvenue by the side of the 
Religious Orders. The humble Sisters by the admission of 
the very intolerant anti-clericals who erstwhile were bent 
on harrying them, have rendered services in this war that 
entitle them to the everlasting gratitude of the entire nation. 
They have adapted their nursing methods of late years much 
more completely than is generally supposed, to the exigencies 
of modern surgery and medicine, and, even where their 
training still leaves something to be desired, they more than 
atone for the lack by their incomparable fidelity and appli- 
cation. The white cornette of the Sister is probably the 
most comforting sight that ever blesses the eyes of the sick 
or wounded soldier. More than any other livery it inspires 
even*the aggressive unbeliever with instant confidence. The 
soldiers wounded during the earliest stages of the war would 
have fared hard, indeed, i in many of the frontier towns, had 
it not been for the nursing of the Sisters. 


Blessed be the name of the Sfsters and of the Red Cross too! 














. COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


“South America’s Catholicism ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for June 30, P. R. D. commented upon the 
religious life in Brazil, but in my estimation he is a little severe. 
The statistics of the population of the State of Sao Paolo as 
given for the year 1912 are incomplete and imperfect by reason 
of certain inevitable conditions and circumstances; for the popula- 
tion really exceeds 2,000,000, the majority of whom are Catholics, 
although they are not so practical and well-organized as Ameri- 
can Catholics are. In the larger cities the churches are filled on 
Sundays, but in the cities of the interior there are not enough 
churches to hold the Faithful. This does not prove, however, 
that all Brazilian Catholics are faithful observers of the Com- 
mandments, for many who attend Mass on one Sunday, neglect 
it for two or three. 

With regard to frequenting of the Sacraments, many Brazili- 
ans do not seem to realize the importance of the practice, and 
even neglect their Easter duty, but the people of today under- 
stand their Catholic duties better and there are well-founded 
hopes that Brazil will soon be a thoroughly Catholic country. 

Regarding the wedding ceremony, people that are rich or that 
live comfortably are accustomed to marry in their own house 
and in the afternoon, because that is a long-established custom. 
Less well-to-do Catholics, however, are married in the parish 
church, but nearly always in the afternoon. I know many 
parishes where Confession is made and Holy Communion re- 
ceived, not on the day of the marriage, but the day before. 

As for our clergy, about fifteen years ago in the State of Sao 
Paolo, there was only one bishop, whereas now there are five 
or six, though they are still too few to direct properly so 
numerous a flock. The Bishops are learned and saintly men, 
models of virtue, full of apostolic zeal and are working hard to 
better conditions. The people, generally speaking, are widely 
scattered, can be visited only once a month and have not many 
opportunities to hear the Gospel. Indeed there are parishes 
which should have ten priests instead of one or two. 

The Brazilian people do not produce many sacerdotal voca- 
tions; and very few of the priests are the sons of the rich. On 
account of the similarity of language and the facility with which 
they adopt Brazilian customs, Portuguese priests are welcome, 
and they can get better results than do the Italian priests, who 
constitute the great majority of the clergy. 

The parochial school, one of the elements which could most 
contribute to the development and preservation of the Faith, is 
sadly lacking in Brazil, because it is a young, unformed and un- 
organized country. The Bishops visit the parishes as frequent- 
ly as possible, but some dioceses are so large that it takes four 
years to visit them thoroughly. My Bishop used to spend three 
months continuously in visiting one part, and after a week’s rest 
would start out again. It is during these pastoral visits that 
people approach the Sacraments. 

I once accompanied my superiors in this work, and I saw what 
it would take volumes to describe. In my yearly reports I in- 
sisted on two things: First, the dreadful indifferentism and 
strange religious ignorance that prevail in some districts; second, 
that the old are beyond reform, but the young can be saved. I 
knew some parishes that were entirely indifferent to religion, 
but, owing to the efforts of the pastors, all the children learnea 
their catechism and the majority of the people became associated 
to the League of the Sacred Heart. 

Brazilian people have excellent dispositions for practical 
Catholicism; the responsibility of so many wrongs cannot be 
ascribed to them or to the priests, but only to the circumstances 
that led up to this condition. The most religious States are 
Minas Geraes and Bahfa and not Sao Paolo, but the need for 
‘ reform and organization is almost the same in all. 
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The seed sown by the Jesuits long years ago still remains, 
even in the families who have the happiness of seeing a priest 
but once in two years. All the religious practices bequeathed 
by the Jesuits are still observed, but owing to the dearth of 
clergy some superstitions have gained ground. 

As to Brazil’s moral condition, in the larger cities, the im- 
morality is dreadful, but is practised chiefly by certain foreign 
elements of the population. In the interior there are many lapses, 
as is natural, the majority of them, however, being among colored 
people. 


Troy, N. Y. ERNESTO CANGUEIRO. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of the Catholic Mind, for March 22, 1916, in an 
article on ‘The Church in Chile,” it is asserted that ‘‘ Cath- 
olics” have 863 priests in Chile.” According to the “ Catholic 
Encyclopedia,” there were in 1905, 863 priests in the archdiocese 
of Santiago alone, and approximately 1,400 priests in the entire 
country. Statistics of Religious Orders for the archdiocese of 
Santiago are likewise quoted for the entire country. Here are 
the “Catholic Enclycopedia’s” statistics for Chile according 
to the census of 1905: 


CLERGY 
Secular Regular 
Santiago, Archdiocese of.......451 412 
Concepcion, Diocese of........ 99 91 
San Carlos, i ee 86 69 
Serena, sae Rae 35 64 
Tarpaco, Vicariate Apostolic.. 14 30 
Antofogasta ss wien — Approximately 1,400 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS 
Men Women 
Mem- Mem- 
Orders Houses bers Orders Houses bers 
Santiago, 
Archdiocese of.. ..76 20 905 120 29 1727 
Concepcion, 
Diocese of ....... 10 — — 7 — 394 
San Carlos, 
Diocese of....... — 30 141 — 18 95 
Serena, 
Diocese of....... a — -— — — — 
Tarpaco, 
Vicariate Apostolic — 4 24 — 5 50 
Antofogasta, 
Vicariate Apostolic — a -= - — — 
CATHOLIC POPULATION 
SOMO, ATCRGIOCOSS OF. 55. cece cc sccccecence 1,600.000 
Comeeminem, -DEGGCSE OF... coi ceciticicecaccses 835,790 
San Carlos, PM Sd Sta ac talitanand Peaiatg ole ase 371,856 
Serena, ic SE RE ee ae eee NEE 250, 
Taspeco,. Vicariate Apostolic. ..........ccccccees 106,215 
Antofogasta Bee ng Serene ee 44,805 
MI 55 hee <a: Wee sp bois cal asses area ae eee 3,208,666 


As the foregoing figures are twelve years old, no doubt Chile’s 
Catholic statistics are now more encouraging still. 
Balboa, C. Z. F. L. MAney. 


Chaplains for the New Army 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Chaplains in the new American army are of three kinds. 
First, there are chaplains for the hospital-units, many of whom 
have gone to France. Of thirty-eight hospital-unit chaplains, 
only one is a Catholic priest. This disproportion is due, not 
to discrimination on the part of the Government; but to lack 
of initiative on the part of individual priests. The second 
class is composed of regular and conscript army chaplains. 
Owing to the fact that the Bishops have placed this matter, 
so far as Catholics are concerned, under the efficient manage- 
ment of Father O’Hern, C.S.P., thirty-eight per cent of these 
chaplaincies will be under Catholic jurisdiction. The third 
class is made up of those in the National Guard, that is, in 
the State regiments, federalized, and now to all intents and pur- 
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poses part of the Regular Army. These regiments, or rather 
their commanders, pick out their own chaplain. The Gov- 
ernor of the State makes the appointment, but he selects the 
man whose name is sent him by the commander as repre- 
senting the men. These chaplains become Regular Army chap- 
lains just as the troops become regular soldiers at the moment 
of federalization. 

I am certain that a number of these regiments could secure 
Catholic chaplains very easily, but unless some effort is made 
by individual priests these places will go to ministers of other 
denominations who are seeking them earnestly. The prepon- 
derating number of Catholic boys in so many of these regiments 
makes it an easy thing for a priest to be chosen. In not a few 
cases the commanders are Catholics, which makes the matter 
still easier of accomplishment. Our boys should be told to 
ask for Catholic chaplains, and our priests must not let any 
false modesty withhold them from pushing themselves near to 
the souls of the boys going forth to die for all of us. 

L. J. Kenny. 


St. Louis. 


“No Priests in the Trenches!” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In two recent numbers of noticed articles in 
regard to priests in the trenches in France. I have in mind par- 
ticularly the first letter, signed by George Brennan and pub- 
lished in America for June 30, 1917. I quite agree with Mr. 
Brennan in his statement that “If our Catholic young men 
are to fight shoulder to shoulder with the Allies, then we must 
insist that the French priest be taken from the ranks and the 
trenches and put where he belongs.” 

Viviani, who recently shed tears over the tomb of Wash- 
ington, but who, a few years ago in the Chamber of Deputies 
of France, in connection with the outrageous persecution of 
the Catholic Church by the atheistic French Government, pro- 
claimed: “‘We have extinguished the lights of Heaven and 
legislated God out of existence,” is a factor in the present 
French Government which must be reckoned with. The soldiers 
in the United States army are approximately forty per cent 
Catholic. It is stated that we are at war, among other reasons, 
to fight for liberty. This being so, it means that we are fighting 
for true liberty and true democracy, a liberty in the enjoy- 
ment of which every man in every country which may be af- 
fected by this war shall be free to worship God according to 
the dictates of his conscience, and that governments shall not 
be permitted to persecute any church nor the members of any 
church. For instance, we are not in this fight for the sort of 
liberty from which the poor Mexicans now suffer under Car- 
ranza. True liberty is only consistent with the ministers of 
religion following their duties as ministers and not as laymen. 
If reports be true, many of our soldiers are already in France 
and many of them will soon be in the trenches. Of this many, 
at least forty per cent are Catholics. These men are going 
to fight for the sort of liberty which we understand and which is 
represented by the Stars and Stripes; they are concerned, there- 
fore, not merely in having as many priests as possible to admin- 
ister the Sacraments of the Church to them, but they are also 
concerned that the French Catholics, the Irish Catholics, the 
Canadian Catholics, the English Catholics, the Australian Catho- 
lics, and all Catholics who are fighting with them and on their 
side, shall, to the greatest extent possible, have the services of 
Catholic priests, not as soldiers but as priests. They are also 
concerned that the French people at home shall not be deprived 
of the services of the Catholic priests, and that Catholic priests 
shall not be dragged from their churches to serve, as soldiers, 
at the front. 

Now I have the following practical suggestion to make: Let 
the Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops of the United States 
(the Hierarchy of the United States) unite in a brief statement 
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.and has blundered wofully» Her choice is a failure. 








as to what the present Government of France has done against 
the Catholic Church, and how it has taken and is taking, from 
their vocation as priests, the French priests to put them in 
battle as laymen. Let them record their objection to this course 
and let them appeal, as a body, to the President and Congress 
of the United States and to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, urging them to use their good offices to request that this 
course on the part of the French Government cease, and that 
French Catholic priests, except to the extent that they may 
act as chaplains, be relegated to their proper offices and to their 
churches in France, as Catholic priests, to the end that there they 
may render their best and proper services to God and to their 
country. 

St. Louis. PAUL BAKEWELL. 
“Let Them Get Acquainted ” 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The latest communication on the subject of “Let Them Get 
Acquainted,” appearing in the issue of July 14, is to my mind 
highly irreverent, causing me to wonder that it was allowed in 
print. If the colleges and convents of this country are going 
to be guided by such Catholics as S. E. from Baltimore, it may 
be safe to predict that there will be as many mixed marriages 
as ever before. Girls and boys in their teens are scarcely 
able to choose their life partners and their impulsive affections 
may lead to even worse blunders than unhappy alliances. What 
may be the result of these early associations may be gathered 
from the experiences of a principal in one of our high schools 
“ somewhere in America,’ where the number of clandestine mar- 
riages became the talk of the town. Respectable Protestants 
would no longer risk their daughters’ reputation at that school, 
and, sad to say, in a nearby Catholic college one young man 
was suspended for a worse offense. In the name of public and 
private experience please let this loose and undignified discus- 
sion cease. 

If Mr. Spearman and those who applaud his utterances have 
done any good, may we not also fear for the chain of wrong- 
doing they may have to answer for? Let us hear no more wailing 
about lost vocations and unhappy marriages when the casting 
of our young people upon the altar of the world and sensuality 
long before they have the moral strength to combat its evil, 
is advocated by those who ought to know better. Those who 
have suffered from unreasoning parents and the rigor of the 
Old-World traditions could have gone their own way after they 
were of age had they had sense enough to plan a life for them- 
selves. Besides had they prayed, God would have directed them 
to a sphere of happiness in spite of their parents’ ideas. 

Neither European traditions nor the narrow-mindedness of 
certain religious teachers need be the absolute guide for young 
people. Our Blessed Mother, the one great model put by God 
Himself before Catholic womanhood, should be studied more 
carefully and devoutly; there is nothing in her life which every 
good woman cannot safely and advantageously imitate. 

I know one young girl who was satisfied with a friendship 
for her religious teacher during her boarding-school days at a 
prominent convent. After she left school she met an unbap- 
tized man who fell desperately in love with her because of her 
innocence and purity. She told him frankly that all his hopes 
were vain, for no non-Catholic would ever dare to ask her 
widowed mother’s consent to a mixed marriage. Courage is 
singularly magnetic, and he loved her all the more for her stand. 
Finding her inflexible, he determined to look into the teachings 
of the Catholic Church, and before the end of a year was a 
member of the fold. The Jesuit Father who instructed him was 
convinced that he required only the noble attitude of this 
unsophisticated convent-girl to bring him to the Faith. Another 
daughter of the family began very early to “get acquainted” 
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God loves innocence and never fails to provide for those 
who keep it. “I have been young and now I am old: yet have 
I not seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed begging bread” 
(Ps. xxvi:25). “The law of his God is in his heart: none of 
his steps shall slide” (Ps. xxvi:31). “ Keep innocency and look 
to the thing that is right.” 

Clayton, Mo. Ooh. & 

What Ireland Wants 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am a little disappointed by Mr. O’Kelly’s article in AMERICA 
on “What Ireland Wants.” I think a better title would: have 
been “ What Ireland Should Want.” I had hoped after reading 
the bill of contents on America’s cover to find a statement of 
present conditions in Ireland, such that from it one could gather 
what the majority view is, whether for absolute independence 
with separation, a colonial status with autonomy, or what not. 
It seems to me that, for us Americans of Irish birth or ancestry, 
the real question is: What does the Irish people want? Is the 
Irish people—a majority that is—Sinn Fein? Is it Nation- 
alist? All are agreed that the Irish people should have a free 
national life. Al! are seemingly not agreed as to what is neces- 
sary for this. What is the majority view? 

Cannot somebody tell us what the Ireland of today does want, 
not what she should or might want? We know the arguments 
for Sinn Fein and the arguments for Nationalist Home Rule, 
and we don’t know which represents the view of most Irishmen. 

When we know that, we are getting somewhere toward a basis 
of union among ourselves in America, so far as our sympathies 
with Ireland are concerned. I came here twenty-five years ago 
with the views of a Home Ruler of Parnell’s day. Now some 
of my Sinn Fein friends as good as hold me traitor because I 
still lean to those views. Do they or I represent Irish opinion 
today—that is what I want to know? Cannot somebody tell me? 

Mr. Vernon, N. Y. Tuomas F. Woop.ock. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As an Irishman, who, when in the land of his birth, did “ his 
bit,” as the popular phrase has it, for the land of his birth, and 
who as a consequence later found himself on American soil, I 
should like to voice Ireland’s claim, distinctive and inalienable, 
for a complete severance from England, and for a government 
of her own, republican in form and fact. 

Mr. Shane Leslie has recently set forth his views in AMERICA 
on the proposed convention, which has for its ostensible purpose 
to settle the Irish difficulty, but in reality is doomed to fail and 
to discredit Ireland in the eyes of the world. Among other 
things he says: “America has not allowed a referendum on 
peace or war. I do not believe it to be any wiser to give Ire- 
land a referendum as to whether she wishes to be a republic 
or not.” No sane individual would expect England to accede 
to this, with her monarchical government and institutions. As 
Mr. Gladstone said during Sir Charles Dilke’s republican agita- 
tion, “The English people dearly love a lord.” 

To understand the “Irish question,” the fact must be borne 
in upon the minds of those who address themselves to it, that 
Ireland is not England, and that the “ United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland” exists only on paper. Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst put it well, though contemptuously, when he said: 
“ The Irish are aliens in blood, language and religion.” National 
sentiment is indestructible, and England’s policy has been to 
recognize it in Poland and, recently, in Belgium. In the past she 
recognized it for sinister purposes, in Italy, when she fostered 
and sheltered Mazzini in all his conspiracies in London; and 
deified Garibaldi when he landed on her shores; but in India it is 
ignored, as in Ireland. Further on Mr. Leslie writes to the point 
in the following: “I believe it would be a master-stroke on Eng- 
land’s part to accept an Irish republic; for the first business of 
an Irish republic would be to effect a defensive alliance with 
England against the occupation of Ireland by a foreign foe.” 


The avowed purpose of this country in declaring war against 
Germany has four objects set forth: the end of autocracy; free- 
dom for small nations; advancement of democracy; and a 
permanent peace. Assuredly, permanent peace would be an 
idle dream if, after terms of peace are reached, the independence 
of oppressed nations is ignored, for a recrudescence of conflicts 
will follow, ending in other appeals fo the arbitrament of war. 
No lapse of time, however long, can legitimize or condone a 
moral wrong. England’s grip on Ireland is one of conquest, 
of’ brute force. At the present moment she has a garrison of 
150,000 soldiers in the Island to overawe the populace, though 
she needs them at the front, badly. She dares not attempt con- 
scription, fearing another rebellion. Since the first landing of 
the English on Irish soil twenty-one generations of the Irish 
race have come and gone; and each, to its last breath, has pro- 
tested against foreign usurpation; the present generation in no 
uncertain terms proclaims the same uncompromising doctrine. 
In all history no record of so consummate a failure in govern- 
ment is seen. Is it to go on indefinitely, or is this war for 
democracy to end it? Cardinal Newman’s views on the subject 
are well worth noting. Writing to Mr. J. H. Mozley, October 
20, 1882, he says: 

_I am anything but a politician, whether in grasp of prin- 
ciples or knowledge of facts. As to Ireland, judging by 
what I saw in Ireland twenty years ago, the question be- 
tween the countries was not one of land or of property, but 
of union. ; 

Cromwell and others have, by their conduct to the Irish, 
burned into the national heart a deep hatred of England, 
and if the population perseveres, the sentiment of patriotism 
and the latent sense of historical wrongs will hinder even 
the more rational, and calm judging, the most friendly to 
England, from separating themselves from their country- 
men. They are abundantly warm-hearted and friendly to 
individual Englishmen, of that I have a clear experience in 
my own case, but what I believe, though with no large expe- 
rience to appeal to, is, that there is not one Anglophilist 
in the nation. 

Observe, Gladstone the other day, at Leeds, complained of 
the little support given by the middle classes and gentry in 
Ireland. I think it was at the time of the Fenian rising 
that the Times had an article to the same effect. Gladstone 
seemed to think them cowards; no, they are patriots! 

I knew, when in Ireland, one of the leaders of the Smith 
O’Brien movement in 1848; his boast was that from Henry 
II’s time the people had never condoned the English occu- 
pation. They had by succession of risings, from then to 
now, protested against it. 

Our rule has been marked by a persistent forcing on them 
of English ways. Such, I suppose, was our law of property, 
founded on the feudal system, instead of their own com- 
munism. ; 

About this I know very little. What I do know is the 
stupid forcing on their Catholicism our godless education. 
Since 1845 all English parties have been resolved that pri- 
mary education in Ireland should be without religion ex- 
cept that . . . the Bible without comment should be al- 
lowed in the primary. . But to conclude, I can but 
say, we are suffering partly from delicta majorum, partly 
from our own. (Ward, “Life of John Henry Cardinal 
Newman,” Vol. II, p. 517.) 

On another occasion replying to a letter of the English Jesuit, 
Father Hopkins, he wrote: 

Your letter is an appalling one, but not on that account 
untrustworthy. There is one consideration, however, which 
you omit. The Irish Patriots hold that they never have 
yielded themselves to the sway of England, and therefore 
have never been under her laws, and never have _ been 
rebels. vat ys 

This does not diminish the force of your picture, but it 
suggests that there is no help, no remedy. If I were an 
Irishman, I should be (in _ heart) a rebel. Moreover, to 
clinch the difficulty, the Irish character and tastes [are] 
very different from the English (Ibid. p. 527). 

In estimating the above extracts, it should be remembered that 
the Cardinal was considered in politics to be a Tory. No man 
was prouder than he of being an Englishman. 

Oakland, Cal. Tuomas F. MARSHALL. 
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“ Rum, Romanism and Rebellion ” 


T the close of the presidential campaign of 1884, 

Mr. James G. Blaine received a delegation of 
Protestant clergymen in New York. One of these cler- 
ical gentlemen was unhappy enough to instance the ruin 
wrought in civic life by the combined influence of “ Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion.” What happened to Mr. 
Blaine in that election is now a matter of history. 

The modern New York representative of the Rev. 
Samuel Burchard of triple R fame, is the New York 
Times. Arrayed against the powers that hold sway over 
this fair city, says the Times, in the issue for July 15, are 
the Catholics, the Germans and the saloon-keepers. In- 
ferior to Dr. Burchard in alliterative ability, the New 
York Times’ President, Adolf Ochs, in other respects 
is his worthy fellow. Any discussion of Germans and 
saloon-keepers is foreign to this examination. As to 
“the Catholics,” says the Times, referring to them as 
though they were an alien people, or a rare species of 
bug, they are wrought up because of the Charities “ In- 
vestigation,” which grew out of the City’s “ insistence 
on the right to examine the books of the Catholic insti- 
tutions subsidized by the City.” 

This statement may be simple and unadulterated ig- 
norance. It is more closely connected, however, with 
those Arabian utterances which when offered seriously, 
are usually characterized by the short and ugly word. 
In at least three respects, is it contrary to the truth. 
First, it insinuates that the “ investigation ” was confined 
to the “ Catholic institutions ” when, in point of fact, the 
majority of the homes criticised were not Catholic but 
non-Catholic institutions. Second, there are no “ sub- 
sidized ” institutions in New York. The City commits 
certain charges to a variety of New York homes, hos- 
pitals and asylums. 
pays, not the whole, but part of the cost. There is no 
“ subsidy ” here, unless we admit that Mr. Ochs is “ sub- 
sidized ” when he rakes in a penny for a copy of his 
paper, or Mr. Prendergast when he draws his salary 
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In return for services rendered, it 





from the City, or the Ritz-Carlton when it collects a 
hotel bill. Finally, the City’s “insistence on the right 
to examine the books of the Catholic institutions,” was 
not the occasion of the Strong “ Investigation,” nor did 
that right fall under the scrutiny of the remarkable 
Commission, for it is a right continually exercised by the 
City and freely acknowledged by the institutions, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic. 

Is the Jimes anxious further to emulate the example 
of Dr. Burchard? If so, it should retain the slogan 
Rum, Romanism and Rebellion. Pleasant memories 
cluster around those three words. 


Doing Our Bit 

HE story is told of a young physician who, after a 
few years in a factory town, had worked up an 
excellent practice among penniless patients. “I’m not 
getting along at all,” he wrote his father, “ I’m not doing 
a thing ”; and in some alarm, the father left the plow in 
the furrow, and hastened to the discouraged disciple of 
Esculapius. It so happened that he came upon the young 
man as he was “taking his morning” at a free dis- 
pensary, and he sat by, a silent but intensely-interested 
spectator, while twenty-five poor unfortunates received 
help for their sick bodies, and a kindly word for their de- 
pressed souls. The physician forgot his visitor, as he 
bent his skilled energies to his work of mercy, but hardly 
had the door closed upon the last patient, when the old 
man burst forth “ Son, what do you mean! You wrote 
me that you weren’t doing anything. Why, if I had 
helped twenty-five people in a whole year, as much as 
you have in a single morning, I would thank God that my 

life counted for something.” 

“But father,” countered the young man, somewhat 
abashed. “There isn’t a cent of money in it. I do this 
work free, and most of my other work too, if it comes to 
that.” 

“ Money!”’ shouted the old man scornfully. “ What is 
money in comparison with being of use to your fellow- 
man? You keep at this work, and I’ll go back to the 
farm, and gladly labor to support you as long as you live; 
yes, and I'll sleep sound every night, because I have 
helped you to help others.” 

Perhaps the story is trite, and no credit can be given 
here, because it is told on an old unmarked newspaper 
clipping, yellowing with age. The moral is plain enough. 
Rightly do the ascetics counsel us to work and pray for 
a small opinion of ourselves. On the other hand, it is 
well to reflect from time to time on the good we do and 
on the greater good, possible to us, but left undone, 
simply because we “don’t think of it.” Perhaps we 
can’t do much to lighten our brother’s burden, but few of 
us are so poor that we can do nothing at all. “Give 
what you have,” says Longfellow, “ it may be better than 
you dare to think,” and give it now. A kind word in the 
living present will be more appreciated by your neighbor 
than a wreath of flowers on the mound above his grave. 
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How Shakespeare Puts It 


HAT amiable predisposition to interpret kindly the 
words and deeds of others, which should be con- 
spicuous in the better portion of the human race, 
Shakespeare beautifully calls “ The merciful construc- 
tion of good women.” Whatever their social position 
may be, the poet’s “ good women ” are the true ladies of 
the land, for they are skilled in passing kind judgments 
on the actions of their fellow-pilgrims, because they are 
feelingly aware how much they themselves stand in need 
of others’ “ merciful construction.” “Good women” 
realize that most of their neighbors’ deeds are open to at 
least two interpretations, so they exercise their ingenuity 
in finding the kinder one. They have learned by ex- 
perience that the lenient judgment is likely to be the more 
correct. They are fond of likening the doings of others 
to quadratic equations of the second degree, which bear, 
as is well known, both plus and minus signs, and they 
are content with a solution of the problem that gives the 
value of plus only. “ Good women” moreover in their 
eagerness to place a “ merciful construction” on what- 
ever happens, always keep in mind Burns’s excellent 
counsel : 


‘ 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman; 

Though they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human: 

One point must still be greatly dark 
The moving why they do it; 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far, perhaps, they rue it. 


Finally, “ good women” realize that by neglecting to 
cultivate the habit of putting a “ merciful construction ” 
on others’ words and actions, they do themselves even 
more harm than they do the neighbor. Constant, unkind 
thoughts sour and embitter the heart, ruin a winning 
and attractive disposition, and thus seriously lessen the 
beneficent influence that “ good women ”’ can exert. 


Political Parties and Plutocrats 


‘ 


ITHIN recent years, the term “ politics” has as- 
sumed a malign meaning, and to call a man a 
“ politician” is to furnish grounds well-nigh sufficient 
for a libel suit. It was not always so. Washington was 
a politician, if one ever existed, and so were Jefferson, 
Madison, Hamilton, Adams and Lincoln. That evil has 
arisen from partisanship in national and local campaigns, 
as well as from unworthy aims fostered by party leaders, 
is clear enough. The “ muck-rakers” of the last ten 
years have never allowed us to forget it. Yet in the 
system of political parties, as it exists in the United 
States, there is far more good than evil. Without vigor- 
ous political parties, constitutional government, as we 
understand it, would be impossible. 
Where legislators, executives, and so many judges are 
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chosen directly or indirectly by popular vote, the will of 
the majority must inevitably be reflected in our laws, 
their application and interpretation. But American gov- 
ernment operates under a series of checks and balances, 
not the least useful of which, although not clearly fore- 
seen from the beginning, are strong political parties. 
Without an unsparing opposition to keep close watch 
on the party in power, to expose its errors, and place the 
responsibility where it belongs, an elective government 
would soon degenerate into something like an autocracy. 
Responsible only to self-perpetuating leaders, it would 
become the apotheosis of what has been aptly styled 
“invisible government.” 

Of late, the once clearly-defined party lines have be- 
come somewhat blurred.. The change is good, if it means 
that there is a growing independence of hand-picked 
party leaders and of political “platforms” built to 
sustain illegal private interests. If it means that in- 
fluences are at work, powerful enough to disregard all 
party differences, because through patronage or by direct 
financial methods they can control all parties, the outlook 
for representative government is discouraging. Better 
far to trust a well-defined political party which can be 
held responsible for any malfeasance, than to surrender 
to Foundations, steely or oleaginous, responsible to no 
group except their plutocratic patrons. ‘“ Fusion” is a 
consummation devoutly to be desired when it is a union 
of men and parties who can be trusted to guard the best 
interests of the community. When “ Fusion” is only 
another name for an insolent and rapacious plutocracy 
which thinks that all things have their price, it is high 
time for the community to adopt such measures as will 
effectively dismember this enemy of representative gov- 
ernment. A Bowery politician is bad enough, but an 
oleaginous government is infinitely worse. 


The Chaplains’ Aid Association 


HE war has called into being many useful associa- 
tions, but none more useful and important than the 
Chaplains’ Aid Association. Its aim is to provide for 
the needs of our priests who are serving as chaplains with 
the forces that are behind the flag on land and sea. 


The scope of its work is extensive, and so the demands 
made upon the Association are great indeed. Prayer 
books, pamphlets, catechisms, tracts of special interest to 
soldier and sailor are to be published by the Association 
which plans also to issue a series of pamphlets entitled 
“Lives of Soldier Saints,” and another series called 
“ American Catholic Heroes.” That these valuable little 
tracts may have the widest circulation possible they are 
to be distributed free to the troops. That means that 
the cost must fall upon the Chaplains’ Aid Association. 
The demands do not stop here. Devotional articles of 
every kind, books, magazines, papers are needed in the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ recreation halls. In fine everything 
that makes for the welfare of body and soul must be 
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supplied to make the soldier a better soldier by making 
him a better man. 

It was General Pershing who said: “Our boys like 
to think that while they are fighting far away the folks 
back home are thinking of them.” Yes, and a great deal 
more than merely thinking of them; doing something for 
the good not only of their bodies but their souls. That’s 
what the Catholic soldier and sailor like. So the work 
of the Association is a spiritual work. 

Many are doing their bit for the bodily welfare of the 
fighting men, and their work is laudable and deserving 
of the emulation of Catholics. Yet Catholics cannot stop 
there. They must see to it that the thousands of our 
young men who will be in camp or trench do not starve 
spiritually, deprived as they must be of the ordinary 
helps of religion. The spiritual welfare of the men who 
are giving their all for God and country must be the 
concern of every Catholic American worthy of the name. 

In the Red Cross $100,000,000 drive a month ago, the 
cry was raised: “ If you can’t go across with a gun, come 
across with your bit for the Red Cross.” The answer 
was far beyond the $100,000,000 mark. Will the plea 
for Catholic soldiers and sailors receive merely a weak 
response? Not likely in view of the tale of Catholic 
generosity written large and firm in the stone of church 
and school scattered up and down the land. 

Any offering will be welcome. 
in the Chaplains’ Aid is but a dollar a year. Less than 
two cents a week! A supporting member pays five dol- 
lars, and a contributing member, ten dollars yearly. But 
membership means prayer also, for souls are at stake as 
well as bodies. An Our Father and a Hail Mary daily 
with the aspiration, ““ Mary, Conceived without Sin, pray 
for us who have recourse to thee,” is promised by every 
member, for the welfare of our soldiers and sailors. 
And the Association asks every member, without as- 
suming it as an obligation, to go to Holy Communion 
once a week for the same intention. Here surely is a 
holy work “ for those who remain at home.” 

The office of the Chaplains’ Aid Association is at 580 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Its honorary president is 
his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of New York, 
its president, the Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 


Imitating the I. W. W. 


WESTERN journal remarks that it is “ difficult to 

speak with any moderation of the recent outrageous 
eruptions of the I. W. W.” Bellowing its unalterable 
hostility to war, this unspeakable organization seeks to 
make converts by burning grain-elevators, destroying 
orchards, and blowing up freight-trains. It is noticeable, 
however, that when deported by the citizens of Bisbee, 
the I. W. W. offered no violence to the relief-train sent 
them by the Government. The guiding spirits of this 
association for the promotion of lawlessness are men 
who for years have made more than a comfortable living 
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by inciting disorder; their followers, many if not the 
majority, are misguided dupes whom these leaders will 
betray without compunction on payment of a sufficient 
price. Considered in its effects upon its members, the 
I. W. W. is a standing menace to any community which 
harbors it. But its power for evil is vastly increased, if 
through repeated disorderly conduct, it stings a long- 
outraged and peace-loving body of citizens to take the 
law into their own hands, thereby adopting the principles 
of the very organization which they are seeking, and 
rightly, to put down. 

To a city placed at the mercy of these bandits, the 
“ direct action,” preached and practised by the I. W. W., 
may seem the righteous, as well as the easy, road to 
safety. In reality, however, it is only another step in 
disorder, and a step that may be disasterous. If private 
citizens may arrest, judge, and condemn law-breakers, 
why have a government at all? In his message to the 
Governor of Arizona, the President calls attention to the 
grave nature of this public disorder, for which much 
palliation, but no valid excuse, can be offered: 


May I not respectfully urge the great danger of citizens tak- 
ing the law into their own hands, as your report indicates their 
having done? I look upon such action with grave apprehensions. 
A very serious responsibility is assumed when such precedents 


are set. 


Two wrongs never did make a right. It will be well 
to keep this simple principle clearly in mind, in these days 
when many seem sorely tempted to act upon the ex- 
ecrable principle that the end justifies the means. 
Rather, let us with Lincoln, “ have faith that right makes 
right, and in that faith dare do our duty.” 


A Dinner of “ Yarbs” 


HE Rev. Francis Higginson, writing from Salem 

about 1630, relates how the Puritan colonists, urged 
no doubt by necessity, and instructed perhaps by friendly 
Indians, had learned to use as food a wide variety of 
common weeds. Our veracious chronicler records that 
besides the sand parsley, chirvel and marigold that used 
to grace the Pilgrims’ frugal board, “Also divers ex- 
cellent pot herbs grow abundantly among the grasse, as 
strawberrie leaves, in all places of the countre, and plenty 
of strawberries in their time, and pennyroyal, winter 
saverie, sorrell, brooklime, liverwort, carvell, and water- 
cress, also leeks, and onions ordinarie, and divers 
physicall herbs.” 

What the men of Massachusetts found palatable and 
nourishing 287 years ago, Professor George E. Stone of 
the Amherst Agricultural College thinks we should try to 
eat in these stirring days, so he has prepared a list of 
“Edible Weeds and Pot Herbs” which the Massachus- 
etts State Board of Agriculture is distributing. From 
the array of esculent “yarbs” the Professor offers, 
thrifty housewives will doubtless be able to prepare war- 
menus that are no less novel than inexpensive, though 
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the diners will probably have to be educated up to a 
correct appreciation of the toothsome and nutritive 
qualities of familiar garden-weeds which they now 
ignorantly despise. 

For instance, the tender shoots of the common milk- 
weed, which farmers’ boys used to think a deadly poison, 
are recommended as a savory pot herb; purslane is 
praised as little inferior to asparagus; boiled poke-weed, 
we are credibly informed, is “ hardly to be distinguished 
from spinach ”; scurvy-grass is said to make an excellent 
salad; curled dock, golden dock, patience dock and bur- 
dock can be mingled in a mess of greens that would tempt 
an anchorite and even the hostile nettle is disarmed and 
converted into an appetizing entree. 

To take the place of what were once considered the 
substantial dishes of a dinner, perhaps a piéce de résist- 
ance of stewed cow-slips, besides being delicately remi- 
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niscent of ante-bellum menus, will be in high favor with 
the fastidious, particularly if it is preceded by a pigweed 
entree and followed by a horseradish salad. As for the 
dessert, the frugal hostess who knows where ferns, bell- 
wort, false Solomon’s seal and samphire grow, and who 
remembers Parson Higginson’s list of pot-herbs will 
be well able to bring her dinner to a fitting conclusion. 
If the suggestions offered in Professor Stone’s pamphlet 
are widely adopted, however, let the Consuls see that the 
State take no harm therefrom. For it is much to be 
feared that men who subsist for the most part on the 
diet of ruminants will be rather deficient in those martial 
qualities that are so necessary for the successful prosecu- 
tion of this war. Intrepid men of action are needed 
now, not meek dreamers. But if these alluring yarb- 
dinners become too popular shall we be brave and war- 
like enough to force an early peace from the Kaiser? 


Literature 


FIRST AID TO THE “LITER’Y” 


HOSE who, without finishing a wide and judicious course 
of reading, are eager to enjoy the reputation of being 
“liter’y,” should feel deeply beholden to Miss Mary Eleanor 
Kramer, a Chicago schoolma’am. For she has recently com- 
piled a sort of first-aid manual called “One Thousand Literary 
Questions and Answers” (Sully and Kleinteich, New York), 
which can be so readily mastered that the volume’s reader 
should have little difficulty in keeping, for at least ten days, the 
population of a moderate-sized summer-resort in a state of 
inarticulate astonishment at his marvelous learning. For after 
studying the book, he should be able to display such familiarity 
with the homes, the haunts, the habits and even with the titles 
of the works of divers authors, renowned and obscure, living 
and dead, that his fellow-vacationists will unanimously vote 
him the most amiable and entertaining “high-brow” they ever 
met. 

To use the book to the best advantage, he who would be 
reputed liter’y, should commit to memory each morning be- 
bere breakfast a hundred of the manual’s questions and 
answers. Thus equipped, let him descend with a thoughtful 
look to the hotel piazza and await his opportunity of elevating 
the frivolous conversation that is doubtless going on there. 
Perhaps some one’s flippant reference to Wall Street’s “war 
babies” will give him the chance he seeks, and he can adroitly 
put the thousandth question in Miss Kramer’s book, which 
runs: “For what is Trinity Churchyard, New York City, 
famed?” When all have “given it up,” he can triumphantly 
answer, as the manual directs, “For the number of illustrious 
dead resting there.” Perhaps he can then convince some of 
the guests how important it is that they should know just “ Who 
wrote ‘Following the Star,’” or “What writer resides in a 
double cottage, the parts of which are known respectively as 
‘the bungalow’ and ‘ the barracks,’” or “Who wrote ‘My 
Ragpicker,’” or “Who was termed the ‘Tenth Muse.” Or 
suppose some imperfectly educated young person is eager to 
learn “the names of two American bachelor poets,” or “ What 
English poet was pronounced ‘one of the finest-looking men 
in the world,’” the liter’y vacationist can easily give her the 
desired information. 


As our handbook gives highly satisfactory answers to all the 
foregoing questions, it is clear that any one who has early 
and exclusive access to Miss Kramer's informing volume can 
solve the submitted problems long before all the other guests 
on the piazza can do so. Then while amazement at our literary 
lion’s marvelous stock of book-lore is still intense, he might 
languidly ask the assembled company Question 104: “ Where 
is Pigeon Cove?” or Question 999: “Who resided at Copse 
Hill?” or Question 176: “ Who was called the last of the Boston 
Tea Party?” Then while the guests are groping helplessly for 
answers, he can deliver the coup de gradce—guided, of course, 
by the indispensable handbook—by asking them in rapid suc- 
cession Questions 754, 755 and 756, which are worded as follows: 
“For what is Cockermouth notable?” “For what is Bassen- 
thwaite notable?” “For what is Fulham famed?” 

The entire piazza, thus reduced to silence by our literary 
expert’s brilliant questionnaire, can only look appealingly at him 
for the answers. Then with the impressive air of one who has 
at his finger-tips the entire contents of the Chicago schoolma’am’s 
book, he will say: 

“Pigeon Cove is near Andrew’s Point, at the extreme end 
of Cape Ann, Massachusetts. Ralph Waldo Emerson immortal- 
ized the spot by once spending a week’s vacation there. Copse 
Hill was the southern home of Paul Hamilton Hayne, and is 
located at Forest Station, Georgia. The last of the Boston Tea 
Party, incredible as it may seem, was actually none other than 
old Major Melville. As for Cockermouth, that was Words- 
worth’s birthplace; Bassenthwaite was where the translator of 
the ‘Rubaiyat’ lived, and we should never forget that Fulham 
was once the home, not only of Hook, Richardson and Bulwer 
Lytton, but even of the melodious and noisome Swinburne,” 

After ending up with such a dazzling display of learning as 
that, our liter’y vacationist can securely rest on his laurels 
for the remainder of his stay and can accept with winning 
modesty the homage paid by the unlettered to the erudite. 

The pretentious volume described in the foregoing paragraphs 
is an extreme type of the sort of book in high favor nowadays 
with superficial people who are eager to have at their command, 
for social exigencies, an impressive quantity of personal gossip 
about authors, little and great, particularly if they are still liv- 
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ing, but who have scant inclination to read their works, and are 
quite incapable of distinguishing what is admirable in their 
writings from what is worthless. The names of Walter Scott's 
dogs, the color of Shakespeare’s eyes, the cut of Browning’s 
coat, the music in Newman’s voice, or the size of Hawthorne’s 
house are not matters of vital moment. But it is of high impor- 
tance to know what works of these authors the judgment of the 
ages has found to be imperishable masterpieces, so that the 
youths and maidens of our day may learn to read them with 
appreciation and pleasure. 

Most Catholic boys and girls in the land who really wish to 
be able some day thoroughly to enjoy reading the best things 
that Scott, Shakespeare, Browning, Newman and Hawthorne 
have written, have it in their power, as a rule, to do so. For it 
is the pleasant duty of these young people’s parents, teachers 
and advisers to cultivate in their charges an intelligent appreci- 
ation of what is best in literature, so that they will grow up 
men and women of refinement and culture. 

What the Church most needs in this country today is a clear- 
headed, well-read, thoroughly educated laity. But those who 
learn early in life to like the best books are doing a great deal 
to make themselves laity of the character desired. For constant 
intercourse, so to speak, with the choicest spirits and keenest 
minds the world has seen, and an enduring acquaintance with 
the high thoughts and noble aspirations which the authors of 
the ages have left us, will unquestionably be of tremendous influ- 
ence in training the mind, forming the taste and molding the 
character of the ideal Catholic layman. But, of course, it is 
not by burdening the memory with the contents of silly “ first- 
aid” books like “One Thousand Literary Questions and 
Answers” that this end will be successfully achieved, but by 
continually reading with discernment and delight the immortal 


masterpieces themselves. WALTER Dwicnurt, S.J. 


REVIEWS 
Euripides, and the Spirit of His Dramas. By Paut 
DecHARME. Translated by JAMES Logs. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. $3.75. 

in the list of indictments drawn up by Aristophanes against 
the art of Euripides, not the least is the charge of what we 
should call realism, or, more exactly, depraved realism. As an 
imstance of this, the critic in “ The Frogs” cites a rather un- 
savory episode in one of the plays. “Well, is the story not 
true?” Euripides rejoins as if this were a sufficient defense of 
his theme. And then the opponent makes the significant reply, 
“Certainly it is true,——but what is the use of displaying this 
ignominy?” Now this certainly is a bit of dialogue that proves 
that the history of the world, as well as the globe of the world, 
revolves. One need not draw out the parallel between aricient 
Athens and modern New York. It is exact and astonishing, 
and Mr. Decharme, the author of the above work, adds a 
remark that is equally pertinent. ‘ The youth,” he says, “to 
whom all boldness is alluring found pleasure in such stories, 
but the old men and all who cared for the integrity of the 
nation’s education were not wrong in deploring it.” 

Euripides has other points of contact with the modern mind. 
His skepticism, both in religion and philosophy, was Modernism 
three centuries before Christ as it is Modernism twenty centuries 
after. So too was his slight regard for the existing convention- 
alities of art, and not only of. the conventionalities, but even 
of the fundamentals, if by their sacrifice he could startle popular 
approval by producing strong emotional effects. Euripides did 
not disdain to beguile his audience by a beautiful lyric even 
when the beautiful lyric was perfectly inappropriate. This gives 
him kinship with some of our latter-day methods, and seems 
to imply an audience as unscrupulous artistically as those of to- 
day. It is no wonder, then, that Euripides is held in higher 
esteem by our own critics than he was by Aristotle. 
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The author of the present volume brings out these qualities 
of Euripides but in no spirit of censure. He joins the chorus of 
admirers, extenuating the shortcomings and emphasizing the 
merits of the poet until one almost forgets that there was a 
Sophocles at all. In the first part of the work he examines the 
critical spirit of the man himself, his religious, philosophical, 
social and political views; in the second part, his dramatic 
genius is described; his choice of subjects, his dramatic 
action, his prologues and choral odes, and in the concluding 
chapter one finds an admirable summary of his whole subject. 
In general, the book is a complete and compact discussion of 
the work of the dramatist, convenient and entertaining for the 
student, but too detailed for the general reader, and, in the 
reviewer's opinion, too partisan for one who seeks a perfectly 
just estimate of Euripides’ position in the history of Greek 
literature. F. M. C. 


“Over the Top.” By an American Soldier Who Went, 
ArtHuR Guy Empey, Machine Gunner, Serving in France. To- 
gether with Tommy’s Dictionary of the Trenches. Sixteen II- 
lustrations and Diagrams. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

War’s Dark Frame. By WapswortH Camp. 
Dodd, Mead and Co. $1.35. 

The author of the first of these war-books is a native of Ogden, 
Utah, who enlisted in the British army after the Lusitania went 
down, and when he had had every experience, apparently, that a 
trench-soldier could well have, was severely wounded and in- 
valided home. For instance, he belonged to the “ suicide club” 
of machine-gunners and bomb-throwers; he has been a member 
of a firing squad detailed to execute a deserter; he “lived, 
ate and slept in the trenches with the unburied dead for six days” 
and he has “gone over the top” of the trench to charge the 
Germans. In a rather crude, cynical way, he gives a vivid ac- 
count of his adventures, using the usual devices of the American 
humorist to make the horrors of war seem amusing. The “ Dic- 
tionary of the Trenches” contains “most of the pet terms 
and slangy definitions which Tommy Atkins uses a thousand 
times a day, as he is serving in France.” From a perusal of it 
the reader can learn that “ V. C.,” for example, really means 
“Very Careless” of your life, that one of the advantages of 
being a “R. C.” (Roman Catholic) is freedom from compulsory 
“church parade,” and that “trenchitis” is a combination of “ fed- 
upness and homesickness, experienced by Tommy in _ the 
trenches, especially when he receives a letter from a friend in 
Blighty, who is making a fortune working in a munition plant.” 

Among the correspondents who are recording every phase 
of the great war, Wadsworth Camp has been enrolled by his new 
book, “ War’s Dark Frame.” The volume has been well named, 
for it does not purport to enter the theater of war, or to treat 
of the battles or diplomacy, but only of the accompaniments and 
side-issues as they affect the individual. Mr. Camp has had the 
privilege of visiting the front lines of both the French and Eng- 
lish armies, and vividly describes the duties and life of the 
soldier. Incidental to the personal view which he presents, he 
gives definite explanations of the various methods of death- 
dealing, from the machine-gun and the gases to the huge field- 
artillery. It is a readable and instructive book and furnishes a 
valuable key for interpreting the laconic official reports. 


New York: 


T. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The July Month opens with a good paper by Father Sidney 
Smith on “The Popes as Peacemakers.” He adduces strong 
arguments for constituting Benedict XV chief guardian of the 
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Hague Resolutions. In an excellent essay called “ Hidden Gar- 
dens,” Dora Johnson has this telling paragraph: 


If I had my way and the necessary means, I’d overthrow 
the whole of the present educational system and have the 
children taught what they really need to learn; that is, how 
to save their souls, cultivate the earth, and keep comfortable 
homes. I’m so sorry for these poor mites, stuffed with shreds 
of mathematics and wisps of ‘ologies, and not knowing, half 
of them, how to cook a dinner or wash the baby or which 
way a potato is planted. Their mothers won't risk spoiling 
food to teach them. The present mode of teaching is pro- 
ducing, especially in cities, an atrocious type of person, with 
a mind like a shiny button, reflecting everything that passes 
but producing no light from within. Such people will argue 
that they must be able to write poetry because they have 
learned the rules of prosody and have been dragged round 
in a wretched “nature class” to look at trees and things, 
which the Board of Education has scheduled in the Admira- 
tion column. I see, at times, the appalling vision of a crop 
of gleaming, black boot-buttons, bred in the rotten deposits 
of our civilization, spreading over and blotting out what 
beauty there is in art with their cheap, merely-clever clap- 
trap. It is a nightmare, of course, but if allowed to develop 
unchecked, these abnormal-minded people would, in time, 
become the normal people of their day. It is their cursed 
eugenics that will keep their numbers down, by which time 
we may have institutions for their quiet suppression and 
new educational laws. 


John Ayscough contributes to the number a war-story that 
his countless admirers are sure to like. 


The late Samuel Milbank Cauldwell in the introduction to 
“ Chocolate Cake and Black Sand and Two Other Plays” (Put- 
nam, $1.50) explains that they are “ distinctly a domestic product 
intended for home consumption,’ requiring no more stage 
scenery than “can be found in the cellar or garret of any well- 
regulated family” and no larger cast than “three children from 
four to fourteen of assorted sexes and one male adult.” The 
“two other plays” are “The Undoing of Giant Hotstuff” and 
“The Invention of the Rat-Trap,” and all three are so amusing 
and absurd that the children will enjoy putting them on. The 
sixteen illustrations in the book help to show how the plays 
should be presented. Most readers of the seven stories in 
Wallace Irwin’s “ Pilgrims into Folly” (Doran, $1.35) will no 
doubt agree that the tales are hardly worthy of being preserved 
in book-form. “ Wings” is the best of the collection. 


, 








“Tf I Went Out A-Walking ” is the title of the following poem 
by Enid Dennis in “A Scallop Shell of Quiet,” a recent volume 
of the “ Adventurers All,” a series published by Longmans: 


If I went out a-walking with the Mother of my King, 

We'd hie not to the mystic grove to hear the night-bird sing. 
She'd take me to a village scorned where nothing good can dwell 
And bid me (if she loved me) bear the water from the well. 


If I went out a-walking with the Mother of my King, 

When swift into His presence I would fain be hastening, 
She’d lead me through the city’s streets, and up its crooked ways, 
Nor would she find her Son for me until we'd sought three days. 


If I went out a-walking with the Mother of my King, 

The King whom in His beauty the Saints stand worshiping, 

She’d guide me to a crowded place, and midst the throng she’d 
press 

And leave me with Veronica to lave unloveliness. 


If I went out a-walking with the Mother of my King, 

She’d lure me from the solitudes where Cedron’s waters spring 
And set me there on Calvary’s height to watch the nails in-driven, 
If I dared to go a-walking with the valiant Queen of Heaven! 


If I go out a-walking with the Mother for my guide, 

Through many a strange and dreary land I’ll wander at her side, 
But if in Earth’s death places still to her hand I cling 

I'll walk one day with Mary in the garden of the King. 
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EDUCATION 


The Gary School in Politics 

66] T is a pity,” writes Mr. William G. Willcox, President of 

the New York Board of Education, “that the people of 
this city do not know more about the Gary schools.” And forth- 
with the worthy President intones the opening notes of a pzan. 
“It is a pity,” say in effect many principals and teachers in Man- 
hattan, “that the people of this city do not know more about 
the Gary schools”; whereupon, not to be outdone by any mere 
president, their united voices are raised to proclaim that the 
sum of all educational wickedness and inefficiency is Garyism. 
Both sides agree on this, that the Gary Plan needs only to be 
seen to be embraced, or, as the case may be, to be led out and 


_shot at daybreak. 


When doctors are at odds, the case of the populace is sad. 
It is hardly fair to assume that New Yorkers are slower to as- 
similate a proposition of this kind, than the majority of free- 
born American flat-dwellers. But if they are still in ignorance 
of what the Gary Plan really is, whose is the fault? 


THE Svupsipizep CAMPAIGN 


WO years ago, or more, the benevolent City Fathers lured 
the great prophet of the new school, Mr. William Wirt, 
from his peaceful home amid the sand dunes and the roaring 
blast-furnaces of Northern Indiana. For two years the City 
has “subsidized” this gentleman, to employ a word from which 
the “ Charity Trust ” has extracted the last trace of opprobrium, 
by applying it to the private institutions of charity. True, the 
Corporation Counsel has rendered an opinion that the Board 
of Education has no power to retain Mr. Wirt in his present 
capacity, but what are ordinances, charters and opinions among 
friends? Touching the merits of the Gary Plan, Mr. Wirt has 
not been wholly silent since his arrival in New York, but in 
comparison with his vociferous followers, he has outdone the 
Sphinx in taciturnity. For two years “a campaign of enlight- 
enment” has been carried on by pamphlets, by subsidized lec- 
turers who, when speech failed, invoked the aid of magic lan- 
terns and moving-pictures, and by newspapers with an expectant 
and pleading eye fixed upon the City Hall. Nor has the oppo- 
sition emulated the clam. On July 15, it was announced that 
“ Twenty-five hundred meetings will be held this week in Har- 
lem and the Bronx to denounce the Gary Plan.” This may seem 
an intolerable deal of sack for one poor loaf, but despite all 
this publicity, the President of the Board of Education, who 
considers the coming of the Gary school to New York as the 
dawn of the milennium, still complains that the people of New 
York know very fittle about the new gospel. Perhaps they know 
more than he suspects. There is much significance in the fact 
that the City Superintendent, with thirty-three out of the thirty- 
five Associate Superintendents, bitterly opposes the Garyized 
school. Is it reasonable to suppose that this opposition, shared 
by hundreds of teachers and parents, is wholly based on ignor- 
ance or prejudice? By talking not wisely but too much, the 
patrons of the Gary Plan have given their case away. . 


” 


THE “ ENRICHED CURRICULUM 


HE Plan was introduced to New York in the pleasing guise 

of a magician, who by the wave of a wand, so it was said, 
could reduce the tax-rate, and cause 2,000 children to luxuriate 
in a school building, previously made to resemble a snugly- 
packed tin of sardines, by the presence of only 1,000 young hope- 
fuls. The first claim has long since been abandoned, and the 
second is urged but feebly. It is hard to argue convincingly 
against the fact that new expenditures call for real money, and 
the proposition that two bodies cannot occupy the same space 
Accordingly, a new record has been placed 
“Tt is not a matter of dollars and 


at the same time. 
on the municipal grafonola. 
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cents,” writes the President of the Board of Education, as one 
pained to the very soul by the mention of vulgar pelf, “but a 
question of giving the children the kind of education that will 
fit them for life.” This serene announcement sounds well, but 
it begs the question. There was never an educational system 
that did not make the same claim. Its fitness to attain that 
end, however, is evidenced, not by the a priori praise of subsi- 
dized “experts” and press-agents, but by practical results. The 
Gary schools have not reduced the tax-rate, they are mot being 
applied in New York to relieve congestion, and, as the Buck- 
ingham tests clearly proved, in intellectual training they are 
decidedly inferior to the old-type schools. Yet, despite the 
Buckingham tests and the earnest protests of many principals 
and teachers, the adherents of the Gary schools are now basing 
their claims on a pure assumption, namely, that the Gary Plan 
offers the pupil “an enriched curriculum.” 


THE PLAN aT ANY CosT 


wrt the City Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Maxwell, 
thinks of this assumption, is stated in his letter of June 
29, to the President of the Board of Education: 

At various times, various reasons have been urged in sup- 
port of the duplicate-school plan. At first it was the solu- 
tion of the problem of congestion. Again it was the solu- 
tion of the academic problem. Now its advocates urge its 
educational advantages through “the enrichment of the cur- 
riculum.” : 

The introduction of the duplicate-school plan in schools 
and districts where there is no present congestion seems to 
indicate that the purpose is not to relieve congestion. On 
the other hand, the introduction of the duplicate-school plan 
into many schools that have previously had such facilities 
. . . seems to indicate that the purpose is not solely to 
“enrich the curriculum.” The plan seems to be the thing, 
whether the advantages claimed for tt can accrue or not. 

_ Any school or system of schools, or any method of teach- 

ing, is to be judged not by the criterion you lay down, 

namely, the amount of time devoted to a given subject, or 
the application of any specific method, but by the results 
in cultivating concentration, accurate observation, just rea- 
soning, and luminous expression. 
In concluding this letter, an incisive criticism of the Gary 
Plan, Dr. Maxwell seriously objects to “the rapid extension of 
the Plan to all the schools, before the merits of the Plan have 
been thoroughly tested,” and to the assumption 

That in the duplicate schools more time is spent on 
academic work. I characterize this as an assump- 
tion because it is a matter in dispute, involving the question 
of whether the periods spent in the auditorium, and some 
other periods, are to be regarded as time “spent in acad- 
emic work.” 

To many observers, including several diocesan superintendents 
of schools, the periods in the auditorium seem more akin to an 
intensive course in disorder, than “academic work.” The ad- 
herents of the Plan, however, always count it as an “ enrich- 
ment,” on the same principle, probably, as Mark Twain’s flat- 
boater considered Cincinnati river water “richer” than Mis- 
sissippi water at St. Louis. It had more nice nutritious mud 
in it. 

Sorpip Po.itics 

F one thing is clear in the whole history of the Gary Plan 

in New York, it is that this experiment has been foisted 

upon the City by interested persons, with small reference to the 
genuine needs of public education. The members appointed to 
the Board of Education last winter, were stalwarts who could 
be depended upon to stand pat on the Administration’s deter- 
mination to force the Plan in New York. Scarcely ever has 
the Plan won a point except by a strict party vote. One year 
ago, it seemed that a fair trial of Mr. Wirt’s engaging theories 
in a community like New York, would be an experiment, costly 
perhaps, but coupled with possibilities of valuable results in 
secondary education. But today to hope for anything like a 
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“scientific evaluation” from the subsidized experts in charge 
of the Plan, is to hope for the impossible. In voting the exten- 
sion of the Plan on June 27, the Board of Education consulted 
neither the principals of the schools in question, nor the local 
boards and superintendents, and openly disregarded the vehe- 
ment protest of the Board of Superintendents, as well as the 
warning of Dr. Maxwell, who on the previous day had stated 
that it “was working incalculable harm to the children, and 
arousing more opposition from parents than any other educa- 
tional experiment during my long experience.” A hand-picked 
board of education measured its experience with the experience 
of men actively engaged for years in the schools, and awarded 
itself the palm. In crude fact, just at the present moment, this 
huge educational experiment, involving thousands of school 
children and millions of dollars, is nothing but a grimy pawn 
in a very sordid game of politics. 


New YorxK’s GOLDBRICK 


O N July 15, the Board of Education announced the steps 
which will be taken to establish the Plan firmly in New 
York. Out of a financial expenditure of $12,400,000, $6,000,000 
will be devoted to fourteen new sites and buildings. These new 
schools will care for 27,800 children. To enlarge buildings now 
in use, will cost $3,000,000, while $1,400,000 will be used to ar- 
range new playgrounds, and about $2,000,000 for the equipment 
of existing buildings with playgrounds, workshops, auditoriums 
and gymnasiums. “ True education,” concludes the President of 
the Board, “should put character first, efficiency second, and the 
acquisition of knowledge third.” Thus does the President, 
while speaking words as true as any ever uttered by Polonius, 
provide himself with a safe retreat, and hedge his ears against 
such remarks as were uttered last week by the Vice-President 

of the Federation of Neighborhood Associations: 

This diabolical system not only makes the children below 
par mentally, but puts them out of the reach of discipline, 
and will be the means of making hundreds of future de- 
linquents. The Administration is itching to spend millions 
on an experiment that will deprive thousands of children 
of a proper education, and make criminals of many. 

From all of which it would appear that since to some, the 
Gary Plan is as honey, sweet in the mouth, and to others, more 
like red pepper on a burn, good men and true may honestly 
arrive at varying conclusions on what purports to be the same 
thing. It also appears that O. Henry was right in his conclu- 
sion that it is easier to sell a goldbrick in New York than in 
any other city in the world, not excepting Odobolt, lowa. 

Paut L. BLake y, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Rural Apostolate: Catechism 


[* the rural apostolate, too, the slogan should be sounded, 

“Your country needs you.” It is hard to realize how this 
broad field has been so neglected. Where parish schools are 
established, there is not the same need, but catechism classes 
are called for in the numberless holes and corners, and indeed 
in vast deserts in our country districts, where no such advan- 
tages as those afforded by schools are at hand. Start a few, 
and you will find the children come up out of the ground. 
There is a place, not far from the writer’s habitat, where the 
saying is current: “ Hit a gum-tree and out pops a Norris,” this 
being a prevailing clan in the vicinity. Once when a catechism 
class was begun there, the number of meek little Norrises that 
responded was amazing. 


Two DIFFICULTIES 


Se religious instruction of country children, in the ab- 
sence of parish schools, must always struggle against two 
Even 


difficulties. One is the absence of competent teachers. 
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good-will cannot make up for the incompetence of the teacher 
who cannot add to the say-by-rote recitation of the catechism. 
Again, rural attendance is always precarious, and even the 
best-equipped church Sunday-school leaves many a remote 
locality unreached. 

Our Catholic young men and young women are well fitted to 
meet this crying need. Indeed, in view of the needs, both of city 
and country, all educated young Catholics ought to feel them- 
selves wanting if they do not undertake occasionally some cate- 
chetical work, or its equivalent in such social work as is best 
suited to their powers. Look at the many young men and 
women, even business and professional men, who teach regularly 
in the Protestant Sunday-schools! How many of our young 
Catholic lawyers and business men teach catechism in their 
leisure hours? Yet, in the case of those who do, how valuable 
is their training; how credible their counsels on moral matters 
appear to our growing children! 


A SusLtiMeE Work 


OR rural work in particular, facilities without number are 
opened up by the all-penetrating automobile. Your ma- 
chine, as a gift of God, brings you responsibility as well as 
pleasure. Your Guardian Angel may have kept you from 
skidding in February, because he wished to give you a chance 
to teach catechism in August a dozen miles out of town. 

I need not dwell on the merits of this sublime and most meri- 
torious work. Your simple teaching is in most cases an eter- 
nity saved, in place of an eternity lost, for the child. Some 
difficulties, of course, may be urged, yet these are largely 
imaginary. Poor attendance often discourages a beginner. But 
even one child is worth laboring over; and, if well instructed 
for a few weeks, will usually bring others in its train. Trifling 
premiums work wonders. With country children the simplest 
means are effective: little pictures, a calendar of gummed paper- 
stars, an occasional treat. Moreover, by selecting apt periods 
of the year, and teaching intensively, more can be done than 
by dragging on a class too continuously. 

So much assistance is given in books, devoted to teaching 
catechism, that none need be at a loss for a method. The 
“Teacher’s Manual of Christian Doctrine,” published by the 
Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, is a gold mine of catechetical 
lore for all ages and conditions. Yet a few suggestions may 
be helpful. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


T is best to conform to local usage regarding the much- 
debated choice of a catechism. “The Baltimore Catechism” 
usually causes to a conscientious teacher a certain amount of 
worry; but by going slowly, and omitting harder questions 
for beginners, as in the “ graded series,” it can be made easier. 
In teaching little children do not try to explain every word as 
it comes along. In each chapter, pick out a few topics here and 
there for explanation: three or four topics are sufficient for 
an afternoon’s lesson. The “No. 3 Baltimore,” or Kinkead’s 
“Explanation,” will give you a practical explanation. 

Always draw a practical conclusion. Instil some virtue, 
recommend some Catholic practice conjointly with your doc- 
trinal teaching. Eventually you will form a habit of doing 
this. Don’t try to teach very little or backward children in too 
systematic a manner. Instruct them “concentrically.” In each 
lesson go over the circle of a few fundamental truths, gradually 
enlarging on one, or emphasizing another until the children are 
familiar with most of the essentials, e.g., for First Communion. 
Large pictures greatly help toward this. Bible history can be 
splendidly used to illustrate the catechism, and hymns are a 
great addition. Add a short game or two occasionally, as a 
treat, after class, and you have your children won. 
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THE GOSPEL IN THE FIELDS 


few attraction of teaching catechism in the country is sure 

to grow, even though it may appear discouraging in the 
beginning. “ Yon’s a mule, I reckon; and yon’s a styar (steer) !” 
saide a naive youngster, pointing to a picture of the crib of 
Bethlehem, and the instructor felt a little puzzled as to how to 
get the spirit of devotion into this child of the woods. But 
the age-old narratives of the Scriptures atoned for the dis- 
couraging beginning. They were real to these country chil- 
dren, as they are rarely to city dwellers. It was as if they 
themselves had helped drive the oxcart that brought Jacob 
down to Egypt, or had climbed the oak tree from which Absalom 
was hanged. And the Gospel was still more real. They real- 
ized what that walk must have been from Nazareth to Bethle- 
hem. They knew how Mary and Joseph felt, alone without 
Jesus in the great city. They understood why it was a sacri- 
fice for the Apostles to leave their nets: they themselves had 
to go down to the shore and help mend nets on Saturdays. 
They kept in close touch with their Guardian Angels as they 
traveled the forest road homeward, watching out at every 
darkening turn for “the skeery things.” 


THe TEACHER’S INFLUENCE 


HE truth has not so facile an entrance for the country child; 
but once it has entered, it is enshrined in associations 
which are not incongruous. The city child must make his 
shrine a thing apart from his daily surroundings. The country 
child hears even Christ Himself teaching him through the 
objects and processes most familiar to him; sowing and reaping, 
fishing, threshing, the birds, the fields, crops and cattle. 

The role of a good catechism-teacher in the life of a country 
child is remarkable. His sayings and his doings are handed 
down for generations. His teaching is woven into the life of 
the community. He has interpreted for his charges the root- 
mystery of the world. The seed once planted will not easily 
die; and the planting will be especially firm, if he gives some 
simple directions to the parents for teaching at home. In the 
case of those who leave the country for the city, the effect of 
such rural catechism work on city life is very marked. Let us 
hope that our Catholic societies will do more to further this 


splendid work. 
Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Federal Law and Child 
Labor 

‘ie preliminary regulations for the Federal Child-Labor 

law were presented for the consideration of those inter- 

ested in the new legislation, on July 24, at the office of the As- 

sistant Secretary of Labor at Washington. The Child-Labor law 

goes into effect on September 1, and places the following restric- 

tions on those establishments whose products are shipped in 
inter-State commerce: 

No child under 16 can legally be employed in any mine or 
quarry at any time; no child under 14 can legally be em- 
ployed at any time and no child under 16 more than 8 hours 
in any bape mg, more than 6 days in any week, or before 
6 a.m. or after 7 p.m. in any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, 
or manufacturing establishment. 

The law aims at remedying economic conditions that are dis- 
astrous to real national development. No foreign foe can harm 
a country more surely than the unpatriotic citizen engaged in 
the exploitation of the child. 


Music in Education 

_—— College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New York 
City, will offer a two weeks’ normal course in primary 
methods of music teaching during August. The method to be 
followed is the one in use at the Catholic University and has 








been prepared under the direction of its professors by Justine 
Ward for the schools of the country. A few of the advantages 
of the method are: (1) It enables the child to read music at 
sight. (2) It puts music within reach not merely of the few, 
but of every child. (3) It prepares the child to become a mem- 
ber of a church choir. Back of this movement inaugurated at 
Manhattanville is the splendid purpose of making music a basic 
part of education, in accordance with the custom of medieval 
days, when all the people shared in the liturgical service of the 
Church. The success of true church music really depends on the 
children, as few churches can afford paid choirs. The training 
of the child, however, must begin early. If at the age of six 
the child is taught to read music, just as it is taught to read a 
language, by the age of nine or ten it has the equipment requisite 
for membership in a liturgical choir. The method particularly 
stresses two things, the natural beauty of the child’s voice, and 
the concentration of mind necessary to make a child musically 
literate. 


Law and Political Economy 
at Marymount 

Tl pgeomneenpageiie: Tarrytown-on-Hudson, announces the addi- 

tion of a law and a political economy course to its collegiate 

curriculum. The political economy lectures will be given by 

Professor John Ryan, A.M., Ph.D., and the law lectures by Mr. 

A. Judge, a well-known New York lawyer. The official state- 

ment issued Marymount explains the purpose of the 
courses : 


from 


It is not expected to make women lawyers, or that those 
who take this course should be able to dispense with profes- 
sional attorneys. But at least a broad view of certain prob- 
lems can be given which will better enable woman to fill 
the place which is being recognized as hers in public life, 
and will especially be a guide to her in the administration of 
her property. 

If she is a wage-earner it is absolutely necessary that she 
should understand the laws which govern economic produc- 
tion, and the laws which may retard or advance her business 
interests. If she is in her natural environment, the home, 
and rearing a family, she should know enough to protect 
their interests and her own, if she is left, as often happens, 
the executor of a business or of an estate. 


The world never needed womanly intelligence and sympathy 
more than it does today. The education that will equip women 
to meet modern conditions most effectively will not neglect a 
medium by which true American womanhood may find its ex- 
pression, 


The Marquette League 
O* May 1 the Marquette League closed its thirteenth year. 
Its receipts for the past twelve months were $19,188, and 

all office expenses were covered by $1,953: 


_ Ten chapels have been provided for since May 1, 1916. 
These bring the number of Marquette League chapels up to 
forty-two: forty-two fresh, clean, suitable buildings, where 
formerly Mass had to be said and the Sacraments ad- 
ministered in log huts, often held together by mud, or in an 
Indian tepee. During the past year we have added one hun- 
dred and four new members to our list, which makes the 
number of those having joined the League since its estab- 
lishment in 1904, a little over 1,600. By direction of the 
Board of Directors the Executive Secretary of the League, 
during the month of August, will visit the several States 
throughout which the League operates, to make an extended 
personal survey of Indian conditions in relation to mission- 
ary activities. The Directors believe that this will enable 
them to give a much more intimate attention to the needs 
of the individual missions and extend the knowledge of 
their necessities to those generous friends and members of 
the League who have never failed to enable it successfully to 
provide for any emergency. It is expected that most satis- 
factory results in extending the usefulness of the League 
will follow. 


The office of the Marquette League is at 423 United Charities 


AMERICA 





Its object is the welfare of the 
In these days of concern for small nations 
and scattered, afflicted people the League deserves hearty sup- 


Building, New York City. 
Catholic Indian. 


port. For practical purposes the Indians fall under both cate- 
gories, and no people are nearer to Americans. It costs $10 a 
month to support a catechist in the Indian field, $70 a year to 
maintain a child at any mission school. A chapel can be built 
for $1,000 and in some places for $500. 


Creating a Monopoly 
in Whale Meat 
6 hear rosy hope that the consumption of whale meat might 
help to solve the problem of the high cost of living has 
led to a new disillusionment. According to the editor of the 
Seattle Union Record, “The spongy steaks from the big sea 
monsters are now demanding rapidly ascending prices, first 
because of the novelty, and secondly because of an existing 
monopoly.” No sooner was there a demand for this latest deli- 
cacy than the inevitable monopoly sprang into being and the 
entire product of the whaling concern which had supplied the 
local market was henceforth disposed of to a single firm. As 
a consequence the retail price at present is about thirteen cents 
a pound, and restaurants, we are ,told, are charging forty- 
five cents for an order that costs them five cents. There is a 
very simple moral attached to the soaring prices of whale 
meat. It is useless to hope for any solution of the problem of 
high prices until we have solved the problem of “ corners” and 
monopolies. The former must be absolutely abolished in so far 
as they are keeping from the people the necessaries of life, and 
the latter must at least be regulated for the common good. Even 
whale meat becomes subject to monopolistic interference so soon 
as the demand for it arises. 


Educational Program 
for the War 
A* educational program for the war has recently been issued 
by Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
After urging “attendance as usual,” Dr. Claxton says: 


The attendance in the high schools should be increased, 
and more boys and girls should be induced to remain until 
their course is completed. All laboratories and manual- 
training shops in high schools should be run at their full 
capacity. In many of the shops work should be done which 
will have immediate value for the national defense. In all 
high schools in which domestic science, sewing, cooking, 
sanitation, etc., are taught, large units of time should be given 
in the summer and fall to sewing for the Red Cross and for 
local charities. Classes for grown-up women should be 
formed in which practical instruction can be given largely by 
lecture and demonstration in the conservation and economic 
use of food. 

For all boys and girls who cannot attend the day sessions 
of the high schools, continuation classes should be formed, 
to meet at such times as may be arranged during working 
hours or in the evening. All cities should maintain evening 
schools for adult men and women. In cities having con- 
siderable numbers of immigrants, evening schools should be 
maintained for them with classes in English, in civics, and 
such other subjects as will be helpful to these foreigners in 
understanding our industrial, social, civic, and political life. 
All students should be made to understand that it is their 
duty to give to their country and to the world the best and 
fullest possible measure of service, and that both will need 
more than they will get of that high type of service which 
only men and women of the best education and training can 
give. Patriotism and the desire to serve humanity may re- 
quire of these young men and women the exercise of that 
very high type of self-restraint that will keep them to their 
tasks of preparation until the time comes when they can 
render service which cannot be rendered by others. 


The faculties of colleges and universities are bidden redouble 
their energies and concentrate them on those things that will be 
of most service during the progress of the war, and best prepare 
students for the most effective service to their country and to the 
werld when the war is over. 


tion. 














